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What 392 More Tite Per Mile Means 


On a Mikado locomotive the increased power of the Booster brought an increase in hauling capacity of 392 
tons over the 100% rating for the engine. 









Increased tonnage 392 tons 

Ton miles per 100 miles 392 x 100=39,200 
Ton miles per 100 miles for 30 days 39,200 x 30=1,176,000 
Additional earnings $.007 per ton mile 1,176,000 x $.007—$8,232 
Additional freight one way only $8,232 + 2=$4,116.00 
For one year (300 days in service) $4,116.00 x 10—$41,160.00 
Revenue tons compared with total tons 6 
Actual increased earnings $41,160 x 67% =$27,577.20 











One Booster added over $27,000 per year to the operating income. Can you afford to overlook these possibilities? 
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In a letter appearing elsewhere in this issue, A. C. Irwin dis- 
cusses the two motives which are responsible for the use of 
low unit stresses in designing concrete 
Placing the railway structures. One of these re- 
Burden on the lates to the variation in the strength 
Bridge Engineer obtained in_concretes and the writer 
very properly points to the need of 
refinement in practices so that a much more effective control 
of results will be secured. ‘The other condition concerns 
the provision of sufficient allowance for further increases 
in train loading so that a structure designed and built to be 
permanent may be expected to function adequately many 
years hence. In the absence of authority to use higher 
design loadings, lower unit stresses are often resorted to with 
the idea that when the greater loadings are applied the stresses 
will remain within conservative limits. A more consistent 
practice would be to use maximum conceivable loads with 
maximum allowable working stresses. This has been done 
in the cases of a few large steel bridges and would seem to 
have equal applicability to concrete structures. 


With labor leaders and labor lobbyists by the score working 
night and day to defeat the passage of Senate Bill 2337, 
which, in the words of the director 
general of railroads, provides that “the 
government refrain from collecting cer- 
tain amounts that the roads owe and 
do the same for the transportation sys- 
tem of the United States that the government is doing for 
France, England, Italy and Germany in extending obliga- 
tions growing out of the war,” it is refreshing to see that 
at least one man who has been prominent in railway labor 
organization work has recognized the fallacy of this opposi- 
tion. The letter to the editor published elsewhere in this 
issue and headed “The War Finance Corporation Bill,” 
sets forth very clearly certain facts which might well be seri- 
ously studied by railway labor organization leaders. It is 
unquestionably true that the prosperity of the railway em- 
ployee is solely dependent upon the prosperity of the rail- 
roads. It is probable that labor leaders will not recognize 
this fundamental fact so long as the moves which they advo- 
cate or oppose are steps toward eventual government owner- 
ship and operation. Nevertheless, it is indeed unfortunate 
that the rank and file, who are after all, most vitally affected, 
cannot have the full benefit of the saner logic which is 
expressed in this letter to the editor. 


Good Sense 
From a 
Labor Leader 


A part of England’s contribution to the International Rail- 
way Association, the next meeting of which is scheduled to 
; be held at Rome, Italy, in 1922, will 
be a paper on the maintenance and 
supervision of railway track. A short 
review of this, appearing in the Rail- 
way Gazette of London, England, is 
particularly interesting because of the conclusions arrived 
at in the summary, through a study of data furnished by 
44 roads located in Great Britain and Ireland, India, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa. While the report is intended to 


A Contrast in 
Maintenance 
Problems 


cover only the conditions existing on the roads of the coun- 
tries named, the statements made are to some extent ap- 
plicable to railway maintenance work the world over. In 
effect, the summary states that present organizations and 
methods on the roads in question have changed but little 
since 1900; that they are adapted only to conditions where’ 
labor is plentiful and cheap; that the present system does 
not lend itself readily to the adoption of labor-saving ap- 
pliances; that a reduction of wages alone does not appear 
likely to reduce the cost to a reasonable figure; and that a 
profitable means for effecting economies lies in the re- 
organization of the present system to utilize labor-saving 
devices to advantage. These statements are worthy of con- 
sideration by railway officers on this continent. In all fair- 
ness, it must be said that the organizations of a large num- 
ber of American railways lend themselves readily to the 
adoption of labor-saving devices, as some of our more pro- 
gressive roads have already demonstrated. In contrast to the 
situation in Great Britain, there is nothing inherent in 
American railway organizations, which in itself retards the 
adoption of labor-saving equipment; but it is safe to say 
that the officers of practically every American road could 
spend some time profitably in studying the progress actually 
made in development of modern maintenance equipment and 
the extent to which other roads have put it to practical use. 


The unemployment conference convened at Washington this 
week at the call of the President should find some interesting 


: : material for consideration in the 
Railways quarterly repart just issued by ‘the 
Contribution Interstate Commerce Commission on 


to Unemployment ‘Statistics of railway employees’ service 

and compensation for the three months 
ending June 30, 1921. This report shows that the 
average number of railway employees in __ service 
during the quarter was 1,568,143, or 436,617 less than 
during the corresponding quarter of 1920, and 123,328 less 
than during the first quarter of 1921. An even more strik- 
ing reduction in railroad employment is shown by the com- 
parison between August, 1920, when the railroads were 
carrying a record-breaking traffic, and April, 1921. The re- 
duction for this period was 655,108, or nearly 30 per cent. 
In August, 1920, the number of employes in_ serv- 
ice on the railroads of the United States was 2,197,824. 
In April this had been reduced to 1,542,716. For the first 
.quarter of 1921 the average was 1,691,471 and for March it 
had fallen to 1,593,068. In April the situation was still 
worse, but there was a slight increase in May to 1,575,599 
and in June to 1,586,143. Later reports will undoubtedly 
show further increases for the ensuing months, for which 
the reports are not yet available, as traffic has increased 
and the railroads have been able gradually to increase their 
maintenance forces, particularly since the slight reduction 
in wages allowed by the Railroad Labor Board on July 1, 
but every one knows that the improvement since last spring 
has been relatively very slight. An analysis of the report 
indicates that while the decrease in the amount of freight 
offered to the carriers has naturally led to a reduction in 
the number of train crews, even heavier reductions were made 
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in the track and car repair forces and heavy reductions were 
also made in the clerical forces. The total com- 
pensation paid to the employees of Class I roads 
for the second quarter of 1921 was $699,684,795 as 
compared with $757,325,356 for the first quarter of 1921 
and $1,052,109,451 in the third quarter of 1920. Since in 
all these three quarters the employees were on the same basis 
of wages, the reduction in the payroll was entirely due to 
reduction in the number of employees. While the 


commission’s statistics indicate the extent of the un- 


employment in the railway industry which has _re- 
sulted from the general business depression of the past 
year and the necessity for the railroads to curtail their ex- 
penditures in every way possible, it does not show the very 
large amount of unemployment in industries which are de- 
pendent upon the prosperity of the railways. Directly and 
indirectly the drastic retrenchments the railways have had to 
make undoubtedly have caused the unemployment of more 
than a million men. 


The railway facilities of India are notoriously inadequate. 
In October of last year a committee, of which Sir W. M. 


Acworth is chairman, was appointed by ~ 


Plans for the government to examine the situa- 
India’s tion and recommend changes which 
Railway would ameliorate conditions. The In- 


dian railways are now for the most 
part owned by the government, but are leased for operation 
to private English companies. The committee was unani- 
mous in recommending that this system of management be 
done away with at the termination of existing contracts. On 
the solution of the problem, however, the committee divided. 
Five members, including the chairman, recommend out-and- 
out government operation. The other five members favor 
operation by private companies, as at present, but they insist 
that these companies should be domiciled in India and not in 
Britain. Some action must be taken at once to bring about 
the additions to railway plant and equipment which India 
sorely needs.. Capital must be secured and it would seem 
that the recommendation of the committee members advo- 
cating operation by Indian companies would give the neces- 
sary incentive to efficient operation and would be of assist- 
ance in interesting Indian capitalists in investing in the 
railways of the country. With the rather conspicuous fail- 
ure of government operation in Great Britain and many of 
its dominions it seems strange that so large a number of 


the committee members are favoring such a plan for India. 


The Coal Situation 


AILWAY OFFICERS and coal mine operators will watch de- 
velopments in the production and transportation of coal 
with much interest during the weeks immediately ahead of 
us. The production and transportation of bituminous coal 
thus far in the year 1921 are believed to have set a new low 
record for the last quarter century in proportion to the popu~ 
lation and consuming capacity of the country. Up to Sep- 
tember 17 the total production in 1921 had been only 279,- 
881,000 tons. This was 111,185,000 tons less than in the 
corresponding part of 1917, 140,663,000 tons less than in 
1918, 47,000,000 tons less than in 1919 and 97,000,000 tons 
less than in 1920. The Geological Survey estimates that at 
the rate of production since January 1 the total for the year 
would be only 393,000,000 tons. Never since 1909 has the 
total production fallen below 400,000,000 tons, and in the 
record year 1918 it was 530,000,000 tons. 
There will soon be a seasonal increase in the demand for 
coal for domestic consumption. If general business activity 
revives in any substantial measure there will also be an in- 
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crease in the demand on this account. How large will this 
increase in demand be? Will it be so large that it will be 
difficult for the railways to meet it? For many months now 
the railways have been setting many thousands more cars at 
the mines than the operators have been loading and there has 
been continuously a very large surplus of coal cars. On 
August 31 the number of surplus coal cars which were in 
serviceable condition was 130,596. There was in addition a 
large number of coal cars which were in bad order but could 
soon be put in serviceable condition if they were needed. 

It is hard to believe that one year ago the country was 
filled with outcries about the danger of a great coal shortage, 
that the railways were making the utmost efforts to move 
enough coal to supply the demands, and that they were being 
widely criticised for alleged inefficiency in not moving more 
coal. For many months they have had hundreds of thou- 
sands of coal cars standing on side tracks and rusting their 
wheels off because there was no demand. After all these 
months of huge car surpluses, will the public arise and smite 
the railways hip and thigh as soon as they are again unable 
to transport all the coal the mines can produce and the public 
consume when they are producing and consuming to capacity ? 

Coal shipments are beginning to show an upward trend. 
They amounted to 7,606,000 tons in the week ended Septem- 
ber 3; 7,069,000 tons in the week ended September 10, and 
8,139,000 tons in the week ended September 17. This was 
the first week since early in June when they passed the 8,- 
000,000 mark. While, however; total shipments in these three 
weeks were 22,814,000 tons, they were in the same weeks of 
the year 1920, 33,506,000 tons, or about 50 per cent more. 
We now rejoice when the shipments exceed 8,000,000 tons a 
week. Perhaps in a few months we shall hear the railroads 
again being denounced because they do not transport more 
than 13,000,000 tons a week» Nobody thinks of denouncing 
the coal operators, the coal dealers and the consuming public 
when they don’t furnish the railways coal with which to load 
their coal cars, but the coal operators, the coal dealers and 
the dear public all join in one: wild howl when the railways 
cannot furnish cars in which to'load all the coal. It’s a great 
little world and many of the people in it are so fair and 
consistent—not! 


The “Government Guarantee’’ 
to the Railways 


HERE IS NO FEATURE of the railway situation regarding 
which there is more misunderstanding ‘on the part of 
the public than regarding the so-called “government guar- 
antee of 6 per cent.” Selfish and industrious misrepresenta- 
tion by persons who desire to destroy the rate-making pro- 
visions of the Transportation Act, or even private ownership 
of railways, has caused literally millions of people to believe 
that the Transportation Act actually guarantees to the rail- 
ways a net return of 6 per cent. Many people, and even 
many newspapers, believe and say that the railways are 
guaranteed 6 per cent, while other industries of the country 
are making little or no net return, or actually are losing 
money. Whether the railways under present conditions should 
be guaranteed or enabled to earn an average return of 6 per 
cent may be a debatable question, but one fact which is be- 
yond all reasonable question is that they never have been 
guaranteed 6 per cent, that they are not guaranteed 6 per 
cent now, and that they have not been and are not earning or 
getting 6 per cent. 

Since there is such general misrepresentation and mis- 
understanding regarding the facts bearing upon this matter, 
it is desirable that they should be stated clearly and in detail. 

Nowhere does the Transportation Act in any form, directly 
or indirectly, temporarily or permanently, guarantee to the 
railways an annual net return of 6 per cent or any other 
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amount. The law first requires the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to fix rates which will “under honest, efficient 


and economical management and reasonable expenditures for . 


maintenance of way, structures and equipment, earn an ag- 
gregate annual net railway operating income equal, as nearly 
as may be, to a fair return upon the aggregate value of the 
railway property of such carriers held for and used in the 
service of transportation.” 

It will be noted that this provision, which is here quoted 
in the exact language of the law, requires the rates to be so 
fixed as to yield a “fair return” only if the railways are 
eficiently and economically managed. The law then con- 
tinues: “The Commission shall from time to time determine 
and make public what percentage of such aggregate property 
value constitutes a fair return thereon, and such percentage 
shall be uniform for all rate groups or territories which may 
be designated by the Commission.” Are these provisions a 
guarantee of 6 per cent? They require the Commission to 
let the railways earn a “fair return,” but they do not say 
that this return must be 6 per cent. 

But this is not all. The law adds: “Provided, that during 
the two years beginning March 1, 1920, the Commission shall 
take as such fair return a sum equal to 5%4 per cent of such 
aggregate value, but may, in its discretion, add thereto a 
sum not exceeding one-half of one per cent of such aggregate 
value to make provision in whole or in part for improve- 
ments, betterments or equipment, which, according to the 
accounting system prescribed by the Commission, are charge- 
able to capital account.” 

Now, what does all the foregoing mean? It means, first, 
that Congress has directed the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to so fix rates that for a period of two years begin- 
ning March 1, 1920, the railways shall be allowed to earn 
not less than 5% or more than 6 per cent, and, second, that 
after March 1, 1922, the Commission itself shall determine 
what is a “fair return” for the railways to be allowed to 
earn, and, having so determined, shall allow them to earn 
this return. The provision that not less than 514 nor more 
than 6 per cent shall be taken by the Commission as the 
measure of a fair return covers only the period from March 
1, 1920, to March 1, 1922, and then expires by limitation. 
After that the Transportation Act will place no limitation 
whatever on the exercise by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of its best judgment in determining what is a “fair 
return” for the railways to be allowed to earn. 

How has this particular provision covering the two years 
from March 1, 1920, to March 1, 1922, been carried out thus 
far? The Commission, in the rate advance case of last year, 
decided that the “fair value” of the railways as a whole was 
$18,900,000,000, and that under the conditions then existing 
6 per cent would be a “fair return” for them to earn upon 
this valuation. On a 6 per cent basis the net operating in- 
come of the Class I railways—that is, of the railways earning 
more than $1,000,000 gross each annually—should have 
been, in the eleven months ending with July, 1921, $978,- 
340,000. Did they earn this much? The net operating 
income actually earned by them was only $437,600,000. 
Instead of the net earned by them being a “fair return” of 
6 per cent, it was only 2.7 per cent. The difference between 
what they should have earned to get 6 per cent, and what 
they did earn, was $541,000,000. If the government had 
‘“ouaranteed” them 6 per cent it would have to pay them this 
$541,000,000. But the government is not obligated under 
the law to pay this, and it won’t pay it, or any part of it. 
The railways simply earned a net return of 2.7 per cent, 
and this being all they earned this is all they will ever get 
for that particular period. A “guarantee of 6 per cent” that 
produces only 2.7 per cent is about as valuable as the present 
paper currencies of some European countries. 

A lot of people are advocating repeal of these so-called 
“guarantee” provisions upon the ground that they tend to 
make railway rates higher. But never in any year since rail- 
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way statistics were kept have the railways of the United 
States earned as small a percentage of return on the book 
cost of their road and equipment as they earned in the first 
twelve months that the rates fixed under these so-called 
“guarantee” provisions were in effect. In the twelve months 
ended September 1, 1921, they earned less than 3 per cent 
on the book cost of their road and equipment. The smallest 
percentage of return ever earned by them in any previous 
year of which there is a record was 3.2 per cent in 1894. 
Furthermore, since the provision specifying a minimum re- 
turn of not less than 51% or more than 6 per cent will auto- 
matically go out of existence in five months, why repeal it? 
It would take that long to get a bill to repeal it through 
Congress. . 

Those who have been active in carrying on propaganda 
regarding the so-called “guarantee” to the railways know 
all the facts regarding this so-called “guarantee” which have 
been stated in this editorial. They have carried on their 
propaganda solely to misrepresent the Transportation Act 
and the railroads to the public as a part of their unscrupulous 
campaign to discredit and destroy private ownership and 
management, and erect the Plumb Plan or some other social- 
istic or Bolshevistic system of railroad ownership and man- 
agement in its place. It is astounding how the press will 
lend itself to the dissemination of the grossest misrepresenta- 
tions regarding railway matters, and how easily the public 
is misled by them. It is no wonder that we have a very 
serious railroad problem when the railways are subjected to 
drastic and comprehensive regulation the wisdom or unwis- 
dom of the administration of which depends on public opin- 
ion, and when a large part of the press and the public will 
accept almost any misrepresentation or canard regarding 
railway matters that any interested prevaricator may put 
into circulation. 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis 


= NET railway operating income of the Big Four in 

1920 was not as great as in 1919 but, because of the 
manner in which the earnings held up during the latter part 
of the year when the property was being operated on its own 
account, the net accruing to the corporation showed a con- 
siderable increase over 1919. The corporate income account 
for 1920 showed total earnings from railroad operations of 
$11,829,376, including the government compensation for 
January and February, the amount accrued under the guar- 
anty provisions of Section 209 for March to August and the 
net railway operating income for the remaining four months 
of the year. This compared with the government compen- 
sation for 1919 totaling $10,427,351, the increase over 1919 
being $1,402,025. 

The net corporate income for 1920 was $5,888,779 as 


‘compared with $577,786 in 1919, but the 1919 figure was 


after the deduction of $3,580,184, representing revenues and 
expenses applying to the period prior to January 1, 1918, - 
settled for the account of the corporation by the Railroad 
Administration. The dividends declared by the Big Four 
totaled $499,925—-5 per cent on the preferred stock. ‘The 
surplus carried to profit and loss in 1920 was $5,323,339; in 
1919 but $35,005. 

The Big Four’s standard return for operation by the 
Railroad Administration was $9,938,597, although in 1919, 
for instance, the accrued compensation was $10,427,351. 
The Big Four earned considerably over its governmental 
rental during the period of federal control. In 1918 its net 
railway operating income was $14,688,939; in 1919 it -was 
$12,946,171 and in January and February, 1920, as com- 
pared with a rental for the two months of about $1,700,000, 
there was a net railway operating income of over $3,000,000. 
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This level of earnings, however, was not maintained during 
the guaranty period. 

At the present time the road is carrying about 80 per cent 
of the business it was carrying at this time last year. Its net 
railway operating income for the first seven months of 1921 
was $3,453,217 as compared with $4,014,445 in the same 
period of last year. 

The total revenue tonnage moved by the Big Four in 1920 
was 38,513,685 tons, of which slightly over one-half was 
bituminous coal. This tonnage was an increase of 5,249,352 
over 1919, the increase being made up principally by in- 
creases in the tonnage of coal. The revenue ton mileage in 
1920 was 6,874,262,476, as compared with 6,042,170,957 in 
1919. The average haul in 1920 was 179; in 1919, 182 
miles. The total freight revenue in 1920 was $60,825,455, 
as compared with $50,700,076 in 1919. The total operating 
revenues of $88,862,078 compared with $73,856,456 in 1919, 
an increase of $15,005,622. The operating expenses were 
$76,326,466, as compared with $57,427,452 in 1919, an in- 
crease of $18,899,014 over 1919. Because of the greater 
increase in expenses than in revenues the net operating rev- 
enue of $12,535,612 in 1920 represented a decrease of $3,- 
893,393 from the 1919 figure. The Big Four secured in 
1920 an average revenue train load of 799 tons, an increase 
of 31 tons over 1919. The average load per loaded car was 
30.9 tons, as compared with 27.3 tons in 1919. Miles per 
car per day was 28.3 and the net ton-miles per car per day 
were 540, as compared with 530 in 1919. It is only fair to 
say that at present, with the falling off of traffic, none of 
these figures are being maintained at their 1920 average. 

One of the distinguishing features of the operations of 
the New York Central Lines in the past few years has been 
the broad policy the lines of the system have followed in the 
matter of acquiring new equipment and of making expendi- 
tures for additions and betterments to the property. The 
Big Four has been no exception. That road received from 
the Railroad Administration 2,000 of the standard freight 
cars and 35 of the standard locomotives. The total cost 
of this equipment was $6,842,500, 75 per cent of which is 
covered by equipment trust certificates given to the director 
general of railroads and amounting to $5,130,000. The 
company has also acquired or will acquire 75 locomotives, 
55 passenger train cars and 3,100 freight cars under sub- 
lease from the New York Central. The estimated cost of 
this equipment is $15,227,995. 

Under the arrangement with the parent company the Big 
Four will assume its pro-rata share of the equipment trust 
certificates covering 75 per cent of the total cost, or $11,- 
416,671. The remaining 25 per cent was secured in the form 
of a loan from the New York Central covered by fifteen 6 
per cent notes maturing December 23, 1921 to 1935. This 
loan totaled $3,944,000, including $3,415,000 for the new 
equipment and also $529,000 for additions and betterments 
to existing equipment. In the same manner $4,560,000 was 
borrowed from the New York Central for additions and 
betterments to way and structures, this loan being covered 
by a 10-year promissory note dated December 23, 1920. The 
Big Four also borrowed from the New York Central $113,- 
000, giving therefor its 10-year, 6 per cent note secured by 
the pledge of a like note given by the Cincinnati Northern 
to provide the latter company with money for additions 
and betterments. 

The manner in which the New York Central was assisted 
in making loans such as these to its subsidiary companies 
through the medium of the revolving fund administered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has already been de- 
tailed in these columns. The equipment trusts and promis- 
sory notes issued by the Big Four in 1920, as above de- 
tailed, totaled $25,163,671. During the year the company 
retired $722,000 in bonds and equipment trusts totaling 
$1,447,940. This means that the 1921 income account will 
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show a considerably increased charge for interest on funded 
debt. This is the kind of charge which in the last analysis 
must be paid by a railroad desiring to keep up with the 
march of progress in its territory. 

The total expenditures made for additions and betterments 
by the Big Four in 1920 totaled $10,777,210, including $7,- 
778,293 for equipment (less equipment retired or trans- 
ferred). Projects which the company had or now has under 
way include second track and grade revision work on the 
Indianapolis division, grade separation work at Indianapolis 
now under way for several years, relocation of line in the 
Miami Conservancy District, etc. An important step taken 
during the year was the assumption of operation of the 
Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute for the benefit of 
the owning company for a period of three years with the 
option of purchase. In 1921 this last step was taken 
through the purchase of the entire capital stock. The line, 
134 miles in length, will prcve of value to the Big Four pri- 
marily because of its access to important coal deposits. 

The operating results in 1920 as compared with 1919 
were as follows: 


1920 1919 
NE OND in ovis ciuwess seta eeabaedeaes 2,421 2,409 
EE DONNER an a ncn:b tiebed maces &eleaeaeews $60,825,455 $50,700.076 
SE “QU oe ne. cer owe coe wis 19,650,114 17,267,397 
FOG. OE SUNG i oko ccs sur ccevesowss 88,862,078 73,856,456 
Maintenance of way expenses.............. 12,003,633 9,235,773 
Maintenance of equipment................. 20,666,894 14,685,269 
EE ER? npheeba wets an cansceekecns 1,279,461 921,481 
‘SYEMODORURTION GCRPENOES okie cccccceeicoss 39,861,700 30,735,156 
II, UN oS ei a Stain ce occa Siw 1,859,961 1,474,546 
"FOUR GQUOTAUIME CHROMBOR. o.oo cic icc ces ccccecesss 76,326,466 57,617,418 
Net railway operating revenue................ 12,535,612 16,239,038 
The corporate income account is as follows: 
Compensaticn (January and Fe\ruary)......... $1,705,835 =—=s. en nseee 
Guaranty, March 1 to August 3\.............. a) ik 
Net railway operating income, September 1 to 
Re ee ee eee ae eS 
Total (compared with compensation accrued in 
Pf  AWSCA eRe CIARA e EN Cem Rebew eee enwete 11,829,376 $10,427,351 
SE OND, oiccasccr ote swinbenneesnune 1,621,425 757,762 
IG SRN he Se nc ae oe ar 13,454,039 11,190,574 
SS Se eee ree 5,957,003 4,919,060 
Total deductions from gross inccme............ 7,464,654 7,032,604 
Less revenues and expenses applicable prior to : 
_to January 1, 1918, settled by U. S. R, A.... 100,606 3,580,184 
rrr ree 5,888,779 577,786 
Dividends; preferred, 5 per cent.............. 499,925 499,925 
SY SO I occ c-sedneces case space 5,323,339 35,005 


Great Northern 


HE RECENT DECLARATION by the directors of the Great 
Northern of the regular 134 per cent quarterly dividend 
will serve to call attention to the fact that owing to adverse 
business conditions in the extended territory which it serves, 
the property has been able thus far to make but small prog- 
ress towards recovery from the unfortunate circumstances 
which have characterized railway operation since the advent 
of federal control. The continuance of the regular dividend 
has been made possible by performances in former years; it 
is in spite of a very adverse earning record to date this year. 
The Great Northern in the first seven months of the present 
year carried but 3,167,524,000 net ton-miles of freight. The 
contrast with the figures for the first seven months of 1920 
—namely, 5,255,637,000—shows only too well why it is that 
the road has been unable, even with drastic economies in all 
directions, to show sufficiently improved results. 

In the first seven months of 1921 the gross earnings of 
the property were $50,046,749 as compared with $65,747,635 
in the same period last year. The drastic economies and the 
reductions naturally contingent upon reduced traffic have 
produced total operating expenses of $45,654,483 as against 
$60,025,245 last year. The net from railway operations this 
year to July 31 was $4,392,266; in the same period of last 
year the figure was $5,722,390. The operations for the seven 
months showed, after the deduction of taxes, equipment ren- 
tals, etc., a net railway operating deficit of $538,012. In the 
first seven months of 1920 there was a net railway operating 


income of $1,791,728. 
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To refer to the figures by months, it will be noted that for 
the first four months of 1921 the Great Northern suffered 
deficits. In May it broke a little bit better than even. The 
net railway operating income of over a million dollars for 
June and July respectively has not been sufficient to over- 
come the deficits made earlier in the year. The operating 
ratio for the road—which in the old days used to range be- 
tween 55 and 60 per cent—was in the first seven months of 
1921, 91.20, and in July, 79.20. The Great Northern is 
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suffered the typical experience that practically all the roads 
of the country have gone through in the last three years except 
perhaps that in the Great Northern’s case the factors stand 
out in somewhat greater: relief. There is no indication that 
when business picks up in the road’s territory improvement 
will not be of marked degree. 

In 1920 the Great Northern carried 32,948,292 revenue 
tons of freight, a figure exceeded in but one previous year, 
1914, in which year, however, the revenue ton-mileage was 














GREAT NORTHERN OPERATING RESULTS, 1912-1920 


Year ended Freight Total cperat- Operating Net operat- 
June 30 revente ing revenite expenses ing revenue 
Sar $44.877.36° $66,197,819 $37,662,548 $28,535,271 
re 58,426,236 78,692,767 45,859,255 32,833,512 
1914.... wnat 55,025,016 75,473,869 46,547,956 28,925,913 
a 47 147,314 67,162,858 36,828,275 30,334,583 
BOGE. 66s aSeien 60,177,249 81,262,478 43,914,076 37,348,402 
Year ended 
December 33 
ee 61.053,293 83,181,729 48,569,202 34,612,527 
Aree 64,300,566 88,598,735 59,282,156 29,216,579 
ROE 76,937,445 100,698,520 84,429,245 16,269,275 
re 77.351,472 106,562,145 87,148,403 19,413,742 
TD arene 89,760,845 122,616,776 113,999,659 8,617,117 


Operating Revenue Revenue Average Revenue Revenue 
ratio tons ton-miles haul train lead ear load 
56.89 27,543,172 6,227,714,227 226 601 21.93 
58.27 33,626,638 7,634,056,449 227 635 23'.02 
61.68 30,857,598 6,930,295,709 225 663 22.44 
54.83 23,453,059 5,773,779,488 246 650 21.58 
53.79 28,927,130 7,809,816,834 270 663 22.87 
58.39 30,389,386 8,018,210,184 264 660 22.65 
66.91 20,650.814 &,399,349,197 274 67) 23.71 
83.84 30,948,659 &,844,787,071 286 683 25.88 
81.78 27,390,432 7,973,568,958 291 663 24.66 
92.97 32,948,292 8,518,840,991 259 684 25.33 
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gradually improving as the months go by, but the point to 
be made is that this improvement has not been sufficient to 
be satisfactory. 

The Great Northern suffered adversely from federal con- 
trol. It was far from proving a good money-maker for the 
Railroad Administration. The standard return for operation 
by the government was $28,686,973. In 1918, the first year 
of federal control, despite the fact that the revenue ton-miles 
carried were the greatest in the company’s history, the net 
railway operating income was $11,978,791; in 1919, it was 














less than in 1920. ‘The revenue ton-miles in 1920 totaled 
8,518,840,991, which figure was exceeded in 1918. The 
average haul in 1920 was 259 miles; in 1919, 291, and in 
1918, 286. Of the Great Northern’s total tonnage about 42 
per cent consists of iron ore. The ore carried in 1920 in- 
creased approximately 3,570,000 tons over that carried in 
1919, but the 1919 tonnage was reduced because of labor 
trouble. The grain carried in 1920 was not up to ordinary 
amounts. Some 97,000,000 bushels were carried in 1920 as 
against 112,400,000 bushels in 1919. This reduction was 
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$12,459,618. In 1920, including operation for two months 
by the government and for six months under the guaranty, 
the net railway operating income was but $6,283,494. 

The Great Northern did a large business during federal 
control and continued this business into 1920. It was un- 
able, nevertheless, even with this heavy traffic to overcome 
the influences of higher wage scales, increased fuel costs, de- 
creased efficiency of labor, etc., to which the transportation 
lines have been subjected. As far as 1921 is concerned the 
road is gradually overcoming these several handicaps to 
satisfactory earnings, but the sharp falling off in business 
and in gross earnings has prevented the results from showing 
in net earnings. The Great Northern has always been recog- 
nized as one. of the country’s most efficiently operated roads. 
The figures that have been given merely: show that it has 





the result of the farmers holding their grain in the hope of 
better prices. 

The total freight revenues in 1920 were $89,760,845, an 
increase of 16.04 per cent over 1919. The gross operating 
revenues, of $122,616,776 represented an increase of $16,- 
054,631 or 15.07 per cent over the previous year. The total 


operating expenses were $113,999,659, an increase of $26,- 


851,255 or 30.81 per cent. The result of this greater in- 
crease in expenses than in revenues was a decrease of $10,- 
796,624, or 55.61 per cent, in net operating revenues. The 
operating ratio in 1920 was 92.97; in 1919, 81.78. Atten- 
tion has already been drawn to the fact that prior to federal 
control the operating ratio of the Great Northern varied be- 
tween 55-and 60 per cent; in fact, in 1915 it was but 54.04 
per cent. With reference to the increase in operating ex- 
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penses in 1919, it is worth noting that the Great Northern 
estimates that the wage order in the Labor Board’s Decision 
No. 2, issued July 20 and retroactive to May 1, 1920, in- 
creased operating expenses during the last eight months of 
the year to the amount of $7,600,000. There was also an 
increase in taxes of $2,070,386 or 25 per cent. 

The Great Northern during 1920 placed orders for and 
received 50 Mikado locomotives, 1,000 75-ton ore cars and 
163 other cars. It spent for new equipment and for addi- 
tions and betterments to equipment, $17,440,968, of which, 
however, $7,080,922 was paid to the Great Northern Equip- 
ment Company for expenditures in prior years. Because of 
increased cost of oil, 70 locomotives were converted for coal. 
Expenditures for additions and betterments for other than 
equipment totaled $5,204,841. The road made use of the 
revolving fund administered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the extent of $17,910,000; including $2,010,- 
000 to assist in the purchase of cars and locomotives, $100,- 
000 for strengthening existing equipment, $800,000 to assist 
in paying for additions and betterments to way and struc- 
tures and $15,000,000 to aid in meeting maturing obliga- 
tions. 

The corporate income account of the Great Northern in 
1920 showed a net corporate income of $19,304,097 of which 
$17,462,916 was applied to the payment of the 7 per cent 
dividends. The balance for the year after the payment of 
these dividends and $25,685 applied to sinking and other 
reserve funds was $1,815,497. In 1919, the net corporate 
income was $22,139,586. Of this $17,462,890 was applied 
to dividends, and $76,230 to sinking and other reserve funds 
and $2,500,000 was appropriated for investment in physical 
property, leaving a balance for the year 1919 of $2,100,466. 

The operating results in 1920 as compared with 1919 were 
as follows: 


1920 1919 
Wee OPNTMOE ccc cccescecceccvccvocceeoes 8,175 8,220 
TE CEE gine cccreeewnceveses 00 bale $89,760,845 $77,351,472 
pe a... MTR UE RE TORE TEC TET 20,551,025 19,623,859 
Total operating revenue...........0--seeeeeee 122,616,776 105,562,145 
Maintenance of way expenses...........++- 25,739,672 18,176,655 
Maintenance of equipment............++++.. 26,742,469 20,200,065 
WEEE GRUNGE ccccccscascccdcesescvosenes 1,232,215 678.088 
Transportation expenses .......ceeeeeeceees 55,712,338 44,482,867 
ee rer er rrr rere, 2,938,478 2,208,981 
Total operating expens7s.......6..e-seceeeres 113,999,659 87,148,403 
Net operating revenue. ......-e.ececceeseeees 8,617,117 18,413,742 


The corporate income account is as follows: 


1920 1919 

Standard return (January 2nd February, 1920; 

ie CEOs Siankss+<sx% i Ie ane eee ne $4,781,162 $28,686,973 
iO, CE: 6 Wrdncksecese sees enone 14,498,381 513,943 
Gross corporate isCOMe........cccecccecccees 27,801.719 32,082,267 
Interest om funded debt......ccccccccccccccecs 7,275,984 7,431,387 
Total deductions from gress corporate income.. 8,497,622 9,942,682 
Net corporate income........+-.cccccccccces 19,304,097 22,139,586 
Dividends (7 per cent)........e++-e% pe eecees » 17,462,916 17,462,890 
Income appropriated for investment in physi- 

Cal PFOPETtY. cc ccsccccccccccccscsoccsccves ct eeleaioast 2,509,000 
Balance transferred to profit and loss........-. 1,815,497 2,100,466 





In America for many years the passenger cars have been made 
of steel; ours are for the most part still of wood—no doubt that 
they may burn faster. In America they have automatic couplers, 
which prevent accidents and save time; in France there are still 
unhappy human beings who have to lock the cars together one 
after the other by hand. In America there is not a coach which 
does not have its two wash rooms, one for women, the other for 
men; in France a third of the cars have no wash rooms and in 
those that have them they are kept by ineradicable tradition filthy. 
In America, in the Pullman cars, which correspond to our first 
class, each passenger has at his shoulder a small electric light 
which enables him to read, and a tiny table on which he can 
work; in France, even in the de luxe cars, it is impossible most 
of the time to see clearly after dark. In America each coach is 
furnished with a reservoir of cold water and with paper cups 
from which to drink; in France, in point of water, there is only 
that which drops on your head when you go to the wash room. 
—Stephane Lauzanne in Le Matin (Paris). 
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Letters to the Editor 
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The Stop-and-Proceed Rule 


Cuicaco, Il. 
To THE EpITor: 


Mr. Rudd has some interesting views on the question of 
automatic signals on grades (Railway Age, August 6, 1921, 
Page 247), and the importance of avoiding unnecessary 
stops; and I am in full sympathy with his suggestion for 
doing everything possible in the way of accomplishing this 
desired economy; but if this rule to proceed without stopping 
should be made general I think that we should not find 
the extensive improvements which he hopes for. 

Take the case of two freight trains, both moving east- 
ward, one of which we will call Train A and the other Train 
B. The leading train is B. When Train A is stopped by an 
automatic block signal it is because it is closing in on Train 
B. If it makes a full stop and then proceeds it has lost 
enough tinie to give Train B a chance to get ahead of it far 
enough to permit the next signal to clear for Train A. If 
it does not stop the chances are multiplied that it will over- 
take Train B in the block; and if Train B is stopped Train 
A will have to stop also; and if Train B is barely moving 
then Train A will have to slacken speed to the same slow 
rate. 

Block signals should always be located in the best starting 
ground that can be found. Neglect of this requirement has 
been the cause of much waste of power. On steep grades it 
is assumed that all of the starting ground is poor; but when 
we come to make this non-stop rule universal then we shall 
find that in a good many cases the omission to stop at the 
signal would result simply in forcing upon the train the 
necessity of stopping, between signals, at some point less 
favorable for starting. 

Those who advocate the usual stop and proceed practice 
and who would relax this rule only in extreme cases do not 
always state their reasons as clearly as they might. A Chi- 
cago railroad officer put the idea aptly the other day; he said 
that the stopping was necessary “in order that the engine- 
man’s_mind may, emphatically be impressed with the thought 
that in moving through the section governed by the signal 
he is doing so without the protection afforded by the auto- 
matic block signal system.” 

Where is Mr. Anthony these days? What would he say 
to these 1921 novelties? B. Q. R. 


< 


One Swallow Does Not Make a Summer 
CHICAGO. 
To THE Eprror: 

‘In an editorial appearing in the issue of September 17, 
1921, under the title “Securing Good Results with Concrete” 
the following statement occurs: “A recent investigation of 
a concrete building failure disclosed the remarkable fact that 
it is apparently impossible to produce a concrete of a greater 
strength than 1,000 Ib. per sq. in. at 28 days, with the mate- 
rials used because of wide variation in the results secured 
with the concrete materials available in railroad work.” 

After reading this several times, I am led to believe that 
you did not mean what you say. You have properly referred 
to the low strength of the concrete in this particular building 
as a remarkable and hence unusual fact. The conclusion, 
therefore, that this remarkable and unusual fact may be 
taken to represent a general truth is obviously poor logic. I 
assume, therefore, that something slipped between the writer 
and the printer. The failure referred to in this editorial 
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refers to one building which failed out of thousands which 
have not failed. The only conclusion, therefore, that can 
be drawn from this failure is that in this particular case all 
specifications and rules formulated to secure a satisfactory 
building had been violated or else the specifications and 
rules themselves were grievously at fault. In no other way 
would such low strength concrete be produced. 

The obvious intent of the editorial is to show the necessity 
of securing proper materials, controlling the amount of water 
used, proper proportioning, thoroughness of mixing and pro- 
tection of the concrete after it has been placed in the forms. 
All these are important and when they are secured the con- 
crete will have a strength at least double that to which you 
refer as being the practical limit of 28 days. 

Railway bridge engineers know about these things. Their 
apparent conservatism in the unit stresses used in the design 
of railway structures is due both to difficulty in securing the 
observance of best construction methods and in the sort of 
live loads which the structure must carry, rather than in any 
inability to accept economical design. 

Only when designers realize fully the paramount impor- 
tance of the quantity of mixing water, the design of concrete 
mixtures, and the effect of proper curing conditions, and 
when the methods of construction are reduced to positive as- 
surance that all these factors will be controlled, can we hope 
to obtain the maximum strength and economy in the use of 
reinforced concrete. It is equally possible to obtain concrete 
of a predetermined strength within limits of 10 or 15 per 
cent, as to obtain structural steel of specified quality. It is 
time that designers and builders should understand that 
there is a limit to which concrete may be abused, and it is a 
poor argument for such abuse that field operations cannot be 
so controlled as to prevent it. A. C. Irwin, 

Engineer, Structural Bureau, Portland Cement Association. 


(Mr. Irwin’s conclusion is correct. The editorial in ques- 
tion was improperly punctuated as published. The first two 
sentences should have read as follows: “Recent investigation 
of a concrete building failure disclosed the remarkable fact 
that it is apparently impossible to produce a concrete having 
a greater strength than 1,000 lb. per sq. in. at 28 days with 
the materials used. Because of wide variation in the results 
secured with the concrete material available in railroad work 
the railroad bridge engineers are inclined to be conservative 
* * * Editor.) 


The War Finance Corporation Bill 


Smitussurc, Md. 
To THE EprTor: 


On August 22 the House of Representatives passed H. R. 
8331, a bill to amend the Transportation Act by authorizing 
the President, through the War Finance Corporation, to 
purchase from the Railroad Administration securities now 
held by it, or to be acquired by it, to an aggregate purchase 
price not exceeding $500,000,000, of which amount about 
159,000,000 were in the hands of the director general of 
railroads on August 1 of this year. They were acquired 
under authority granted by Section 207 of the Transporta- 
tion Act. 

On July 22 President Harding made the following state- 
ment: “With this end in view you are asked to extend the 
authority of the War Finance Corporation so that it may 
purchase these railway funding securities accepted by the 
director general of railroads. No added expense, no added 
investment is required on the part of the government; there 
is no added liability, no added tax burden. It is merely the 
grant of authority necessary to enable a most useful and 
efficient government agency to use its available funds to 
purchase securities for which Congress already has author- 
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ized the issue and turn them into the channels of finance 
ready to float them.” 

This is clear and understandable. It is advice given for 
the benefit of the nation in a period of stress and uncer- 
tainty, when the whole nation is struggling in its efforts to 
return to that prosperous normal condition which obtained 
before the war. 

This week in Washington there will be a labor conference 
called by the President and made up of representatives of 
capital and labor to consider ways and means to combat 
unemployment throughout the country. The 600,000 rail- 
road employees who were laid off between August 20, 1920, 
and March 21, 1921, are among the number who will be 
affected by the findings. The conference could take no more 
important action than the adoption of a resolution urging 
the early passage of Senate Bill 2337, which is similar to 
the bill already passed by the House of Representatives. If 
the railroad brotherhoods would take similar action and de- 
vote their energy to assist in passing this important bill, they 
would be doing their members the greatest possible service. 

This measure is not giving the railroads one dollar. It 
means only that the government guarantees a loan for a 
period of 10 years, supplemented by securities furnished to 
the director general of railroads and the War Finance Cor- 
poration by the railroads. In other words, it gives a moral 
guarantee, not a banking endorsement. The director general 
has said: “It seems to me that this is an exigency that is 
the result of the war, and what the government is asked to 
do in this case is to refrain from collecting certain amounts 
that the roads owe, and do the same for the transportation 
system of the United States that the government is doing 
for France, England, Italy and Germany in extending obli- 
gations growing out of the war.” 

Congressman Layton ably said: “If the roads need help, 
and instant help, which is admitted on every hand, they 
should have it, no matter what the credit and debit account 
between them and the government may show as the result of 
government control during the war.” 

The railroads must function; not to function is incon- 
ceivable. Unless they function there is immediate and uni- 
versal disaster; they must function even if the government 
assumes entire financial liability. The farmers are asking 
financial aid in order that their crops may be moved. What 
good is it to finance them for such a purpose if the railroads 
cannot function ? 

The condition of railroad credit is being impaired more 
and more until loans are almost impossible to obtain from 
private sources except when a railroad can place a hond 
issue which will take precedence over its regular stock. To 
do this they must first obtain the consent of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The commission might be reluctant 
to consent for the’ reason that if this were continued it means 
that the common stock of the railroads would soon became 
absolutely worthless. 

The general public believes that under the Transportation 
Act the railroads have been turned back to their owners in 
the same condition they weré in prior to January 1, 1918. 
This is a great mistake. ‘Under the provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act the railroads are unavoidably running into 
debt every month. This is due-primarily to the fact that 
all their powers have been taken away from them. They 
have no authority; no power to borrow money; no tnde- 
pendent power to spend it’when borrowed. The price of all 
they have to sell—freight and passenger service—are fixed 
by a government body. The wages of their employees are 
determined by the Railroad Labor Board. The employees 
have already received a big cut in wages estimated at about 
$400,000.000 annually. Unless this bill is passed by the 
United States Senate and the railroads are given this finah- 
cial assistance, another cut will be necessary, not only in the 
number of men employed but in the wages paid those still 
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in service. This condition would be deplorable in the face 
of approaching winter with several million men already out 
of work. 

This bill is the greatest piece of legislation that could be 
enacted at this time to restore a full degree of employment 
to labor. Increased railroad purchases of supplies and 
equipment would mean increased employment in main- 
tenance and repair work. It would also increase produc- 
tion, and incidentally employment, in iron and steel indus- 
tries and in the moving of lumber, coal and other raw ma- 
terials. 

The welfare of the whole nation is at stake. If the ar- 
teries of transportation are disrupted, there will be a mal- 
nutrition that will eventually cause economic starvation. The 
entire business world demands a practical adjustment of the 
railroad situation; a reduction of freight and passenger rates 
with adequate service and equipment and avoidance of car 
shortage. 

Some are trying to make the exigencies of war force the 
railroads into bankruptcy and thereby bring on government 
ownership. This is not only unjust but absolutely dishonest. 

Summing up—the compelling question at this time is the 
importance of financing the transportation system, whose 
continued function is vitally necessary to the welfare of the 
nation. The passage of this bill will restore confidence, in- 
crease stability of railroad management and be one more 
move toward that national condition of certainty and pros- 
perity which existed before the war. Eart H. Morton. 


Non-Spectacular Safety First 


St. Joseru, Mo. 
To THE EpIror: 


The ‘Marshall County News, published at Marysville, 
Kan., the headquarters of the Central division of the Union 
Pacific, printed in a recent issue a notice of the triennial 
re-examination of employees on train rules which had been 
conducted on that division during the past few weeks, aad 
commenting on this work, says that it is “safety-first.” This 
is a point which railroad men would do well to bear ir 
mind. 

To educate men to perfect themselves on the train rules is 
real safety-first; more so than most of the activities that go 
by that name. This for the reason that the prevention of 
collisions and derailments is more important than to keep 
men from falling off ladders or from burning their fingers in 
the fire; for the same reason that the preservation of 100 
lives, on a fast-moving train, is paramount to saving a 
single life. 

In this work on the Union Pacific, Superintendent C. E. 
Hedrix, and examiner O. W. Brandt held numerous rallies, 
conducting question-meetings at different centers where the 
men could be gathered, attracting 40 to 75 men on each oc- 
casion. These meetings were held on three evenings a 
week at Marysville and on successive Sundays at other 
places. Meetings of this kind are safety-first rallies of the 
right sort. The local newspaper is published for the general 
public and, of course, it cannot be expected to be well ac- 
quainted with the details of railroad management, but that 
editor certainly guessed right when he adopted this hack- 
neyed title. It surely is an interesting and important truth, 
suitable to be laid before the general public, that Superin- 
tendent Hedrix is awake to his duty of keeping his engine- 
men, conductors, station agents and operators keyed up to a 
high standard of efficiency. 

By all means let us keep up our safety rallies, at shops and 
elsewhere, and get as many men enthused over them as pos- 
sible; but at the same time bear in mind that the safety of 
fast-moving trains is the title of the first chapter of the 
railroad gospel. 
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There is nothing spectacular about train-rule education; 
success depends, not on big meetings, but on securing patient 
fidelity in the locomotive cab, and in jobs at other places 
which are comparatively lovely. The work of examining 
men, such as Mr. Brandt is conducting, is scmetimes a tedious 
and exhausting work; but it is work that counts. 

OBSERVER. 


Freight Rate Allowances 
to Plant Facilities 


Warren, Ark. 
To THE Eprror: 


In the very interesting review of Mr. Ford’s doings on 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, which you print in your 
issue of September 10, you say, very truly, that that road 
is now practically nothing but a plant facility of the Ford 
Motor Works. This is an important point to be kept in 
mind. It places this Ohio railroad in exactly the same posi- 
tion as the “tap lines” of the southwest, whose freight rate 
dealings with their trunk line connections were such a prom- 
inent subject of discussion in freight circles some 10 years 
ago. 

It will be recalled that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission conducted an elaborate investigation, covering three 
or four years. [The principal Tap Line decision was re- 
ported in the Railway Age Gazette of May 3, 1912.] The 
Commission instituted proceedings against a large number 
of lines in the lumber-producing territory and orders were 
issued to trunk lines restricting the amounts of divisions 
which could rightfully be allowed to the industrial lines 
{called tap lines). In many instances this reduced the earn- 
ings of some short railroads so that they could not pay 
expenses. The same principles were later applied to indus- 
trial railroads in the north and east. The southern lines 
most affected were, of course, short, few exceeding 40 miles 
in length. At the same time many of them were actually 
needed more by the public as common carriers than is the 
D. T. & I. 

The D. T. & I. is in reality more of an industrial road 
than many lines so-called, even though it be 400 miles long. 
If the principle is right as applied to short lines; if justice 
is to be done, then the same should also be applied to any 
line where conditions are similar, regardless of mileage. 
With the application of the principles laid down by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and with Mr. Ford’s 
road treated as were the tap and industrial lines, his excess 
earnings are liable to go glimmering. 

W. S. Hosss, 


General Manager Warren & Ouachita Valley. 


[Prior to the lecision above referred to, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in its annual report for 1911, page 12, expressed itself on this 
subject as follows: “The evils most difficult to detect and to prove today 
are those arising out of the community of interest of certain carriers and 
industrial corporations. The cawnership of industrial corporations by car- 
riers and of carrier corporations by industrials is frequently taken ad- 
vantage of to defeat that equality between shippers which the Act contem- 
plates. This is accomplished by unreasonable divisions of joint rates, 
forced upon carrier by powerful shippers who control industrial railroads. 
Such arrangements may be legal in form, although certainly illegal in 
effect. We find that a certain number of large industrial concerns control 
tracks an:i terminal facilities nominally cwned by small railroad corpora- 
tions which do sot rise to the dignity ef common carriers, but which are 
treated as such by the connecting carriers. As a result, the connecting car- 
riers make a switching allowance er a division of the joint rate to such 
terminal lines, which practice unquestionably results in discrimination and 
places the industriai at an advantage in the market. Another form of 
discrimination is found in the leasing of property by carriers to shippers 
for a nominal consideration with a further agreement that all shipments 
made by the lessee shall be routed over the lines of the lessor. It be- 
comes increasingly evident that entire freedom from discrimination can be 
secured only by a complete separation of the business of transportation 
from every form of commercial or industrial enterprise.””—Epiror. } 
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Commission Presents Tentative Consolidation Plan 


Preliminary Report Proposes Nineteen Competing Systems— 
Based on Report of Prof. W. Z. Ripley with Alternatives 


TENTATIVE PLAN for the consolidation of the railway 

A properties of the continental United States into 19 
systems with one alternative plan for the New Eng- 

land lines, was made public by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on Wednesday, September 28, and served upon the 


railroads and state authorities as the basis for a plan to be 


ultimately adopted by the commission, in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraphs 4 and 5 of Section 5 of the inter- 
state commerce act, after public hearings, the dates for which 
have not yet been announced. Under the commission’s direc- 
tion, Professor William Z. Ripley of Harvard University has 
prepared a report which is printed as the appendix to the 
commission’s report. In some respects the commission’s ten- 
tative plan does not follow his recommendations, which 
propose 21 systems, but presents alternatives thereto for like 
consideration, the main differences being indicated. The 
comrhission says it has sought to minimize dismemberment 
of existing lines or systems and that this tentative plan is 
put forward in order to elicit a full record upon which the 
plan to be ultimately adopted can rest, and without a pre- 
judgment of any matters which may be presented upon that 
record. Whenever a property is referred to in the tentative 
plan, the properties controlled thereby under lease, stock 
ownership or otherwise should be understood as included 
unless otherwise indicated. 


Proposed Systems 


The commission finds for the purposes of this tentative 
plan that the railway properties of the continental United 
States may be consolidated under the statute into the follow- 
ing systems: 

SYSTEM NO. 1.—NEW YORK CENTRAL 


New York Central. 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 
Rutland. 
Michigan Central. 
Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 
Cincinnati Northern. 
Western Maryland. 


' Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville. 


Lake Erie & Pittsburgh. 

Central Indiana. 

Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny. 

Monongahela. 

Boston & Maine. 

Maine Central. 

Bangor & Aroostook. 

And all railway properties controlled by the above carriers 
through lease, stock ownership, or otherwise, except: 

Lake Erie & Western and Toledo & Ohio Central. 
Both now controlled by New York Central. 

Zanesville & Western and Kanawha & Michigan. Both 
now controlled by Toledo & Ohio Central. 

Indiana Harbor Belt, now controlled by. New York 
Central, 30 per cent; Michigan Central, 30 per cent; 
Chicago & North Western, 20 per cent; Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, 20 per cent. 


Note.—Prof. Ripley recommends the inclusion of the Western 
Maryland in system No. 5, Nickel Plate-Lehigh Valley. 

Prof. Ripley makes no. specific assignment of the Fonda, Johns- 
town & Gloversville. 

The Lake Erie & Pittsburgh; Central Indiana; Pittsburgh, 


Wasuineton, D. C. 
Chartiers & Youghiogheny; and Monongahela may be incor- 
porated in either system No. 1 or No. 2. Prof. Ripley makes no 
specific assignment of these four roads, which are controlled 
jointly in the interest of the New York Central and the Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Bosten & Maine, Maine Central, and Bangor & Aroostook 
may be included in system No. 7, New England, or system No. 
7a, New England-Great Lakes. Prof. Ripley rejects the trunk 
line treatment of the New England roads, but we present this 
alternative with a view to developing the situation upon hearing. 

The Lake Erie & Western may be included in system No. 5, 
Nicke! Plate-Lehigh Valley. 

The Toledo & Ohio Central, Zanesville & Western, and 
Kanawha & Michigan may be included in system No. 9, Norfolk 
& Western. 

The Indiana Harbor Belt is reserved for consideration in con- 
nection with terminal situations. 


SYSTEM NO. 2.—PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania. 

West Jersey & Seashore. 

Long Island. 

Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic. 
Cumberland Valley. 

Maryland, Delaware & Virginia. 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk. 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 

Waynesburg & Washington. 

Grand Rapids & Indiana. 

Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern. 

Ohio River & Western 

Louisville Bridge & Terminal. 

Wheeling Terminal. 

Toledo, Peoria & Western. 

Lorain, Ashland & Southern. 

Lake Erie & Pittsburgh. 

Central Indiana. 

Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny. 

Monongahela. 

And all other railway properties controlled by any of the 
above carriers under lease, stock ownership, or otherwise, 
except the Norfolk & Western and railway properties con- 
trolled by it, which may be included in system No. 9, 
Norfolk & Western. 

Notes.—The Lorain, Ashland & Southern may be included 
in system No. 4, Erie, which owns one-half the stock, the Penn- 
sylvania owning the other half. 

The Lake Erie & Pittsburgh; Central Indiana; Pittsburgh, 
Chartiers & Youghiogheny; and Monongahela may be included 


in system No. 1, New York Central, which controls one-half 
the stock, the Pennsylvania controlling the other half. 


SYSTEM NO. 3.—BALTIMORE & OHIO. 
Baltimore & Ohio. 
Sandy Valley & Elkhorn. 
Staten Island Rapid Transit. 
Reading system, comprising the Philadelphia & Reading, 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, and various others. 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western. 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
Central New England. 
Lehigh & New England. 
Lehigh & Hudson. 
NotEs.—The Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal is reserved 
for consideration in connection with terminal situations. 
The New York, New Haven & Hartford; Central New 
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England; Lehigh & New England; and Lehigh & Hudson may 
be included in system No. 7, New England, or system No. 7a, 
New England-Great Lakes. 


SYSTEM NO. 4.—ERIE. 

Erie. 

Chicago & Erie. 

New Jersey & New York. 

New York, Susquehanna & Western. 
Delaware & Hudson. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 
Ulster & Delaware. 
Bessemer & Lake Erie. 
Buffalo & Susquehanna. 
Pittsburg & Shawmut. 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern. 
Lorain, Ashland & Southern. 
Wabash lines east of the Missouri River. 


Notes.—Prof. Ripley recommends including the Lehigh Valley 
in this system; but in this tentative plan that carrier is proposed 
as a main stem for system No. 5, Nickel Plate-Lehigh Valley. 

The Delaware & Hudson, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
Ulster & Delaware, Pittsburg & Shawmut, and Pittsburg, Shaw- 
mut & Northern may be included in system No. 7a, New 
England-Great Lakes. 

The Bessemer & Lake Erie may be included in system No. 5, 
Nickel Plate-Lehigh Valley. 

The Lorain, Ashland & Southern may be included in system 
No. 2, Pennsylvania. 


SYSTEM NO. 5.—NICKEL PLATE-LEHIGH VALLEY. 


Lehigh Valley. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western. 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line. 
Lake Erie & Western. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie. 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia. 
Bessemer & Lake Erie. 


Notes.—Prof. Ripley recommends the Lackawanna as main 
stem in this system. In this tentative plan it is replaced for 
that purpose by the Lehigh Valley, and made available for either 
system No. 7a, New England-Great Lakes, or system No. 4, Erie, 
He also includes the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh and Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie in this system. 

The Bessemer & Lake Erie may be included in system No. 4, 
Erie. 

SYSTEM NO. 6.—PERE MARQUETTE. 


Pere Marquette. 

Detroit & Mackinac. 

Ann Arbor. 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. 
Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena. 


Note.—The last-named road is a class-II road not specifically 
covered by Prof. Ripley’s report. 


SYSTEM NO. 7.—NEW ENGLAND. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
New York, Ontario & Western. 
Central New England. 

Boston & Maine. 

Maine Central. 

Bangor & Aroostook. 

Lehigh & Hudson River. 

Lehigh & New England. 


Nortes.—Prof. Ripley recommends inclusion of the New York, 
Ontario & Western in system No. 4, Erie. 

The Lehigh & Hudson River is not included in any system 
under Prof. Ripley’s report, but is left as a “bridge line.” 


SYSTEM NO. 7A.—NEW ENGLAND-GREAT LAKES. 


Same as system No. 7 with addition of the following, which 
otherwise with the exception of the Buffalo, Rochester & 
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Pittsburgh may be included in system No. 4, Erie. That 
carrier may be included in system No. 5, Nickel Plate- 
Lehigh Valley. 

Delaware & Hudson. 

Ulster & Delaware. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburg & Shawmut. 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern. 


Note.—The addition of these lines has not been recommended 
by Prof. Ripley. 


SYSTEM NO. 8.—CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 


Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Hocking Valley. 
Virginian. 

Note.—Prof. Ripley recommends consolidation of the Virginian 
with the Norfolk & Western, Toledo & Ohio Central, and 
Kanawha & Michigan, in order to afford a western outlet for 
coal originating on the Virginian. This apparently would in- 
volve upgrade eastbound haul of westbound coal to the vicinity 
of Roanoke, unless there be new construction near Gauley Bridge, 
W. Va. The Virginian’s present outlet to the west is via 
Deepwater, W. Va., and the Chesapeake & Ohio. 


SYSTEM NO. 9.—NORFOLK & WESTERN 

Norfolk & Western. 
Toledo & Ohio Central. 

Zanesville & Western. 

Kanawha & Michigan. 

Kanawha & West Virginia. 

Note.—From the Norfolk & Western is excepted the branch 

from Roanoke to Winston-Salem, which may be included in sys- 
tem No. 11, Atlantic Coast Line-Louisville & Nashville and the 


branch from Lynchburg to Durham which may be included in 
system No. 12, Illinois Central-Seaboard. 


SYSTEM NO. 10.—SOUTHERN. 

Southern. 

Alabama Great Southern. 

Georgia, Southern & Florida. 

Mobile & Ohio. 

Southern Railway in Mississippi. 

Northern Alabama. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific. 
New Orleans Great Northern. 
Alabama & Vicksburg. 


Note.--Prof. Ripley recommends inclusion of the Georgia 
Southern & Florida branch from Valdosta, Ga., to Palatka, Fla., 
in the Seaboard system. 


SYSTEM NO. 11.—ATLANTIC COAST LINE-LOUISVILLE & 
NASHVILLE. 
Atlantic Coast Line. 
Atlanta & West Point. 
Charleston & Western Carolina. 
Louisville & Nashville. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis. 
Western Railway of Alabama. 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. 
Norfolk Southern. 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic. 
Winston-Salem Southbound. 
Roanoke to Winston-Salem branch of Norfolk & Western. 
Florida East Coast. 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio. 
Georgia & Florida. 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern. 
Mississippi Central. 


Notes.—Prof. Ripley recommends that the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac and Florida East Coast retain their 
present status without inclusion in any system. 
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The Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio may be included in system 
No. 12, Illinois Central-Seabord. Prof. Ripley recommends in- 
clusion in system No. 10, Southern. 

The Gulf, Mobile & Northern and Mississippi Central are not 
specifically included in any system under Prof, Ripley's report. 


SYSTEM NO. 12—ILLINOIS CENTRAL-SEABOARD. 


Illinois Central. 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley. 
Central of Georgia. 
Seaboard Air Line. 
Lynchburg, Va., to Durham, N. C., branch of Norfolk & 
Western. 
Gulf & Ship Island. 
Tennessee Central. 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio. 
Nores.-—Prof. Ripley recommends that a separate system be 
built around the Seaboard Air Line. 
The Gulf & Ship Island is not included in any system by Prof. 
Ripley. 
The Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio may be included in system 
No. 11, Atlantic Coast Line-Louisville & Nashville. 


SYSTEM NO. 13.—UNION PACIFIC-NORTH WESTERN 


Union Pacific. 
St. Joseph & Grand Island. 
Oregon Short Line. 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company. 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake. 
Chicago & North Western. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming. 
Wabash lines west of the Missouri River. 
Notes.—Prof. Ripley recommends inclusion of the Central 
Pacific in this system. 
The Lake Superior & Ishpeming is not specifically included in 
any system by Prof. Ripley. 


SYSTEM NO. 14.—BURLINGTON-NORTHERN PACIFIC. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
Northern Pacific. 

Chicago Great Western. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle. 

Notes.—F rom the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy are expected 
the Colorado & Southern and Fort Worth & Denver City, which 
may be included in system No. 16, Santa Fe. Prof. Ripley 
recommends that they be included in system No. 19, Chicago- 
Missouri Pacific. 

Prof. Ripley recommends extension of this system to the Pacific 
coast by including the Denver & Rio Grande and the Western 
Pacific. He also recommends redistribution of portions of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis and Chicago Great Western. 

The Spokane, Portland & Seattle may be included in system 
No. 15, Milwaukee-Great Northern. 


SYSTEM NO. 15.—MILWAUKEE-GREAT NORTHERN 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
Great Northern. 

Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern. 
Duluth & Iron Range. 

Duluth, Missabe & Northern. 

Green Bay & Western. 

Spokane, Portland & Seattle. 

Butte, Anaconda & Pacific. 


Nores.—The Green Bay & Western and Butte, Anaconda & 
Pacific are not included in any system under Prof. Ripley’s 
report. 

The Spokane, Portland & Seattle may be included in system 
No. 14, Burlington-Northern Pacific. 

Prof. Ripley recommends that the eastern half of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois be included in this system. 
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SYSTEM NO. 16.—SANTA FE. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
Gulf, Colorado & Sante Fe. 
Colorado & Southern. 
Fort Worth & Denver City. 
Denver & Rio Grande. 
Western Pacific. 
Utah Railway. 
Northwestern Pacific. 
Nevada Northern. 


Notes.—Prof. Ripley recommends inclusion of the Colorado & 
Southern and the Fort Worth & Denver City in the Missouri 
Pacific system. He also recommends inclusion of a part of the 
Gulf Coast Lines in the above system. 

Prof. Ripley recommends that the Northwestern Pacific retain 
its present status. 

The Nevada Northern is not specifically included in any system 
by Prof. Ripley. It may be included in system No. 17, Southern 
Pacific-Rock Island. 


SYSTEM NO. 17.—SOUTHERN PACIFIC-ROCK ISLAND 


Southern Pacific Company. 
Nevada Northern. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf. 
Arizona & New Mexico. 
El Paso & Southwestern. 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass. 
Trinity & Brazos Valley. 
Midland Valley. 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific. 
Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis. 
Notes.—The Nevada Northern may be included in system 
No. 16, Santa Fe. 
The Arizona & New Mexico and Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis 
are not specifically included in any system by Prof. Ripley. 
The Trinity & Brazos Valley may be included in system No. 
18, Frisco-Katy-Cotton Belt. So recommended by Prof. Ripley. 
Prof. Ripley recommends redistribution of portions of the car- 
riers included in this system. 


SYSTEM NO. 18.—FRISCO-KATY-COTTON BELT. 


St. Louis-San Francisco. 

St. Louis Southwestern. 

Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company. 
Chicago & Alton. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 

Trinity & Brazos Valley. 

San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf. 

Notes.—The Trinity & Brazos Valley may be included in 
system No. 17, Southern Pacific-Rock Island. 

Prof. Ripley recommends inclusion of the San Antonio, Uvalde 
& Gulf in either system No. 17, Southern Pacific-Rock Island, 
or in a Southwestern-Gulf system. 

Prof. Ripley recommends redistribution of portions of the car- 
riers included in this system 


SYSTEM NO. 19.—CHICAGO-MISSOURI PACIFIC. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 
Missouri Pacific. 

Kansas City Southern. 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient. 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf. 
Texas & Pacific. 

Fort Smith & Western. 
Louisiana & Arkansas. 

Gulf Coast Lines. 

International & Great Northern. 


Note.—Prof. Ripley recommends redistribution of portions of 
the carriers included in this system. 

Certain lines such as the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie and the Central Vermont, which are controlled by 
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Canadian carriers, have not been specifically included in 
this tentative plan because these lines form parts of through 
transcontinental Canadian systems in active competition with 
systems above set forth. 

The carriers included in this tentative plan comprise 
most of the class-I steam railroads but very few of those in 
class II and class III. ‘Those not so included, whether in- 
dustrial common carriers, terminal carriers, interurban 
electric railways operated as a part of general steam railroad 
systems of transportation or engaged in the general trans- 
portation of freight, “short lines,” or others, will be con- 
sidered at the hearings to be hereafter assigned so that in 
the plan to be ultimately adopted provision can be made for 
their inclusion in the systems. 

The report does not specifically mention water carriers. 
Where these carriers are now controlled by carriers by rail 
they will be considered as being tentatively in the systems in 
which the controlling rail carrier has been included. 

Paragraphs 4 and 5 of Section 5 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, under which this plan is prepared, read as follows: 

(4) The commission shall as soon as practicable prepare and adopt «a 
plan fer the consolidation of the railway properties of the continental United 
States into a iimited number of systems. In the division of such railways 
into such systems under such plan, competition shall be preserved as fully 
as possible, and wherever practicable the existing routes and channels of 
trade and commerce shall be maintained. Subject to the foregoing require- 


ments, the several systems shall be so arranged that the cost of transperta- 
tion as between competitive systems and as related to the values of the 
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properties through which the service is rendered shall be the same, so far 
as practicable, so that these systems can employ uniform rates in the move- 
ment of cumpetitive traffic and under efficient management earn substantially 
the same rate of return wpon the value of their respective railway properties. 

(5) When the commission has agreed upon a tentative plan, it shall give 
the same due publicity end upon reasonable notice, including notice to the 
governor of each state, shall hear all persons who may file or present objec- 
tions thereto. The commission is authorized tc prescribe a procedure for 
such hearings and to fix a time for bringing them to a close. After the 
hearings are at an end, the commission shall adopt a plan for such consoli- 
dation and publish the same; but it may at any time thereafter, upon its own 
motion or upen applicaticn, reopen the subject for such changes or modifi- 
cations as in its iudgment will promote the public interest. The consolida- 
tion herein provided for shall be in harmony with such plan. 


The commission’s tentative plan is not discussed in detail. 
The balance of the report as served by the commission is 
made up of Prof. Ripley’s report, which covers 192 printed 
pages and contains some 30 maps and charts. Prof. Ripley 
proposes 21 systems, 5 within the trunk line region, 2 lake 
to tide soft coal systems in the Chesapeake Bay region, in 
the southeast 4 systems, 5 transcontinental systems west of 
the Mississippi, and 2 running southwest toward the Gulf 
ports, and 3 outlying regional groups, in New England, in 
the Southern Michigan peninsula, and down the east coast 
of Florida toward Cuba. His report contains chapters giving 
a detailed discussion of trunk line territory, the New England 
region, the Chesapeake region, the Southeastern region, the 
Western transcontinental region, and the Southwestern Gulf 
region. An abstract of some of the more general portions of 
his report, contained in the introduction and the recapitula- 
tion, follows: 


Abstract of Professor Ripley’s Report 


It is the theory of this legislation that the railways must be 
considered as a whole, group by group, fixing by means of the 
new statutory rule of rate making, a general level of return 
adequate to maintain them all at a proper pitch of efficiency. To 
this end, the Senate bill sought to reduce the carrier corporations 
to a common denominator of earning power in terms of valuation 
by compulsory consolidation. But the measure ultimately emerged 
from conference committee with the procedure as above described, 
in place of compulsion. It was evidently expected that the new 
statutory rule of rate making would afford an incentive sufficiently 
powerful to induce the strong companies to merge with weaker 
ones, rather than to be compelled to pay over their surplus earn- 
ings above the rate of return fixed as reasonable, into a revolving 
fund for the general benefit of their respective groups. An in- 
centive to the weaker roads might also conceivably obtain. The 
aid extended by the act from the surplus earnings of the strong 
roads consists merely of advances or loans, except in so far as 
a better balanced opportunity yields larger earnings. Or else 
possibly a fairer administration of the division of through rates 
may help. But the weaker roads are encouraged to seek shelter 
through affiliation. They are not taken care of by any definite 
guaranty of earnings, But the motive for consolidation, it was 
held, should not be permitted to bring about indiscriminate 
mergers, regardless of natural relationships of the carriers either 
to one another, or to the needs of their respective territories. It 
was in order that there might be consonance between such mergers 
as took place and the public welfare, rather than that mere imme- 
diate profit to those concerned might result, that the formal pro- 
cedure as above described was enacted into law. And it is be- 
cause of this causal relationship that the act further prescribes 
that no mergers which are not in accordance with this plan, as 
thus adopted, may lawfully take place. 


General Purpose of Consolidations 


The leading paragraph of the statute, dealing with consolida- 
tion, contains three requirements. The first is that competition, 
presumably in service, shall be preserved; the second is that 
existing routes and channels of commerce shall not be disturbed ; 
and the third, subject it will be noted, to the foregoing require- 
ments, is that the financial aspects of such mergers shall be kept 
in view. Without having regard to the fundamental principle 
involved, it might appear that these several requirements were 
stated in the order of their importance; in other words, that the 
element of financial strength was less significant than the preserva- 
tion of competition and of the existing traffic routes. But having 


due regard to the matter in its larger practical aspects, it is 
evident that any plan adopted will not only be a mere paper plan, 
ineffectual and futile, but that it will fail to conform to the spirit 
of the act, unless the financial requirements be given equal weight 
with those of operation and traffic. For the plan will never be 
put into effect unless a financial motive for consolidation be af- 
forded; and unless it is put into effect, a positive bar to the 
attainment of uniform reasonable rates, under which all the 
carriers alike may thrive, will continue to exist, if the underlying 
principle of the legislation is in reality sound. 

One might, presumably, first ascertain the relative financial 
standing of the corporations; and thereafter check up the alliances 
thus indicated, by applying the test of operating efficiency and 
satisfaction of the traffic needs of the territories concerned. Or, 
contrariwise, one might first seek the natural alignment of these 
properties as operating and traffic units, before inquiry as to 
whether such alignment contained an effective invitation to 
merger, based upon considerations of earning power and financial 
stability. The former method appeals particularly to financial 
students of the subject. The latter calls for a somewhat wider 
range of information, dealing not alone, as it does, with the 
operating and traffic characteristics of the carrier companies, but 
also looking to the broader considerations of the traffic needs of 
the entire communities served. For, unless the location of its 
railways conforms to the commercial requirements of the country, 
there can be no permanent prosperity for either. 

As to procedure, also, it has been represented stoutly that this 
plan should confine itself strictly to broad outlines; and even, 
perhaps, merely propose but a statement of principles. It is con- 
tended that useless complications and prejudice to future negotia- 
tions, as well as a dangerous effect upon market values, may 
result from descent into detail. Fully conceding the force of 
this reasoning, experience demonstrates that general principles 
and broad outlines may only be tested, as to their feasibility, by 
tentative elaboration of the finer points. 

Certain statistical data have been compiled in order to check 
up the plan, as proposed, by territories and by systems. The 
calendar year 1917 has been chosen for the purpose, largely be- 
cause the results for that period most closely approximate the 
standard requirement established by the statute of an operating 
income amounting to 5.5 per cent of the investment in road and 
equipment. For 1917, the actual rate of return was in fact 5.45 
per cent. It should be noted that the net operating income, how- 
ever, is not that of the calendar year 1917, but is based upon the 
standard return—the average annual net railway operating income 
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for the three years ended June 30, 1917. This standard return 
for some roads is considerably less than the actual income of 
the calendar year 1917. But for other roads the standard return 
will be found to exceed the 1917 income. The net result is that 
for class-1 roads as a whole, the 1917 income exceeds the standard 
return by about 7.5 per cent. Thus it appears that for a few 
roads, perhaps undergoing rapid development, the standard return 
understates the case; but forall of the rest, the three-year aver- 
age affords a safer basis than the results of any single year. 
The foregoing data as segregated by systems set up under this 
plan, afford a rough indication of the competitive strength, geo- 
xraphical scope, and inherent financial stability of the relation- 
ships proposed. Statistics, as well as maps, under these given 
circumstances must be regarded and treated as imperfect criteria. 
The realignment of properties, with the consequent disturbance 
of all traffic, is bound to be instantly reflected in earning power. 
The putting together or dismemberment of individual properties 
may bring about results which are quite unpredictable by the 
arbitrary means of statistical investigation. Elaborate calcula- 
tions by experts concerning the development of business under 
the new conditions are really necessary in order to afford a 
reliable forecast. , 


Plan Includes Only Class I Roads 


This consolidation plan, it should be noted, has thus far been 
concerned only with class-l roads. There remains the not in- 
considerable aggregate of 39,000 miles of line, consisting of the 
so-called short lines, the remaining class-I roads, and those within 
classes Il and Ill. A comprehensive plan of railroad consolida- 
tion would include their allocation in due course; but the data 
are not at present available. 

As for the troublesome problem of allocation or abandonment 
of certain properties not serviceable to their respective com- 
munities, the matter is discussed in chapter VI. For it is in the 
southwestern states that the question presents itself in the most 
acute form, 


It has been urged with some cogency that this plan does not 
call for wide-spread disturbance of existing relationships except 
to take care of the properties that are cither well above par or 
substantially below it. In other words, it has been urged on behalf 
of several properties of moderate size that they are already 
doing fairly well under the statute, conforming to the require- 
ments and enjoying the reasonable return fixed by the commission 
without further alliance with other companies. Deciding roughly, 
as one must under existing conditions, it is held to be more 
important to create self-sustaining systems as to earnings derived 
from as large a proportion as possible of the area of the several 
great subdivisions of the country, rather than to attempt to put 
these properties together in such an exact way that they shall all 
have approximately equal mileage or equal gross or net earnings 
within each group. Neither mileage nor volume of business is 
the real test of ability to exist under the statute. In brief, as 
illustrated by trunk line territory, it is held that a Baltimore & 
Ohio system adequate to satisfy the requirements of the statute 
may be created by giving it a mileage or a gross volume of traffic 
by no means commensurate with either the New York Central 
or the Pennsylvania. Its ability to serve may perhaps be depend- 
ent upon quite other considerations than those of size. 

The purpose being to promote a more evenly balanced com- 
petition, especially by means of equalization of opportunity in 
originating trafic as well as in its interchange and delivery, 
it is conceivable that congestion may be in a measure relieved by 
this plan. The growth of business in future years must accrue 
largely to the existing stems. Sound public policy demands that 
this growth should be so distributed as to avoid blockades and 
embargoes on the strong roads, while the weak ones are coinci- 
dently drifting toward starvation. To insure a larger proportion 
of the increment to the weaker roads, by rendering them more 
capable of efficient service, is the idea. The purpose of the 
legislation being not to guarantee an income but to afford an 
equality of opportunity to earn it, was intended to be promoted 
by this means. 


Size and Scope of Proposed Mergers 


Fundamental differences between various plans proposed for 
consolidation arise concerning the size and scope of the mergers. 
Shall they be continental in range, or shall they conform to terri- 
torial divisions of the country? Considerations of operating 
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efficiency aud of conformity to the traffic needs of the country, 
as well as preservation of competition and of the established 
channels of trade and commerce, are not sufficient. It is essential 
also that administrative organization both within the company and 
in its relations to the government should be likewise compre- 
hended. Particularly is it important that correspondence be main- 
tained between the scope of these railroad systems and the long- 
standing rate-making areas and statistical divisions which have 
commended themselves upon the basis of long experience to the 
parties concerned. All of these considerations join in commend- 
ing a division of the country for purposes of consolidation pri- 
marily into the great sub-divisions of trunk line territory, south- 
eastern territory and western territory. Furthermore, local pecu- 
liarities and the marked individuality of certain areas seem to 
make it desirable to set off certain subdistricts within these great 
primary divisions. Such a general division of the territory of 
the United States conforms practically to the widest range thus 
far covered by any existing railroads or systems. Ambitious 
plans, notably that of the Gould system after 1901, and of the 
Farquhar syndicate, somewhat later, have sought in vain to con- 
stitute tenuous systems covering a wider territory than these 
historic areas. Any substantial system must have breadth as well 
as length, an amplitude of feeders as well as main stems; and 
there seems withal to be a pretty clearly defined upper limit of 
the aggregate mileage which may be efficiently operated. The 
experience of the federal Railroad Administration in dividing up 
the area of the country seems to confirm this view, that for 
operating and traffic purposes each system should: be compre- 
hended within the certain great territories above named. 


Territorial Divisions Condensed 


The new statutory rule of rate making and the first decision 
rendered thereunder by the Interstate Commerce Commission— 
Fx Parte 74—also render it imperative in planning for compre- 
hensive consolidation not to transgress the boundaries of these 
traditional territorial subdivisions. The purpose of the law being 
to fix reasonable rates, not for individual railroads but for entire 
groups, renders it essential that the grouping adopted for this 
purpose conform to that which is adopted in effecting the con- 
solidations. 

The preparation of a comprehensive consolidation plan neces- 
sarily upon occasion involves a disruption as well as a putting 
together of relationships for other purposes also than the one 
above mentioned. Obviously, such dismemberment should be 
rigidly minimized; and no proposal for so doing is made unless 
the evidence in its favor is most convincing. Were the plan 
in effect a final one involving large financial considerations, one 
might hesitate even under these circumstances. But having in 
mind that these proposals are purely tentative, that they are the 


preparation of a sketch or an ideal layout, the plan assumes the 


right to tear apart as well as to consolidate; in other words, to 
effect where necessary a comprehensive readjustment. 

This tentative plan for consolidation proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that the distinction between so-called weak and strong roads, 
financially, is at present highly uncertain; and that it will require 
a period of experience under the new rates and under the new 
division of through rates as well as under the slowly readjusted 
commercial and industrial conditions after the war, in order to 
establish the relative earning power and credit of each. Yet in 
the meanwhile, tentative plans must be set up, in preparation 
for the application of the final test, of relative financial strength 
as soon as the available data make this possible. Not infrequently 
it will be found that in these plans it has been necessary to put 
together what appears to be a disproportionate number of weak 
roads, or at all events, of roads which have yet to establish their 
claim to entire stability. Particularly has this been the case in 
the so-called Gulf region, where practically all of the properties 
seem to be below par. No strong roads exist with which these 
may be consolidated, without extension of the scope of consolida- 
tion far beyond the bounds which are apparently laid down by 
traffic and operating experience. The same condition would 
obtain under the so-called New England plan for that particular 
territory, as well as for the peninsula of Michigan. Necessarily 
the first step must be to provide for proper grouping in order 
to promote the best operating and traffic results, The responsi- 
bility for the subsequent financial success of the undertakings 
must then rest upon the exercise of the new rate-making powers, 
conferred upon the Interstate Commerce Commission by the act. 
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October 1, 1921 


A peculiar difficulty in effecting consolidation of strong with 
weak roads and of reconciling such merger with existing operat- 
ing and traffic relationships, arises from the tendency of the weak 
roads to link up in series and to form thereby through routes 


extending sometimes clear across the country, Under such con- 
ditions, the mandate of the statute, to preserve “as fully as possible 
and wherever practicable” such traffic associations, impels one of 
necessity toward consolidation of a number of equally substandard 
roads. Conformity with the other mandate of the statute by 
seeking to ally strong and weak properties to a like degree, thus 
threatens to overset the traffic relationships which have become 
customarily established by very force of circumstances. It is 
because of the clash between these at times discordant require- 
ments, that the emergent result is so often a piebald compromise. 

Several assumptions akin to the foregoing one are made in 
the following plan. The first is that for a number of roads a sub- 
stantial readjustment of capitalization must occur as a prerequisite 
for consolidation. It is clear that this must be so by virtue of the 
authority vested in the commission under section 5, paragraph 6b. 
The purpose, obviously, is to bring about the re-establishment of 
a due relationship between the total volume of securities out- 
standing and the valuation assignable to the property for rate- 
making purposes, as well as the assurance of a sound relation- 
ship between indebtedness and capital stock. The experience 
of a number of recently reorganized properties is significant as 
indicating the recuperative effect of a drastic reorganization of 
capitalization. 

It is likewise presupposed throughout this report that all of the 
new powers conferred upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by the transportation act, 1920, will be upheld constitution- 
ally. Sporadic control by the courts, as evidenced in the pending 
dissolution proceedings, it is assumed, now yield place to a 
continuing supervision and control by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, acting as a branch of the executive authority. Such 
a complete reversal of public policy must lead to protracted 
litigation; but regardless of the final outcome no course in con- 
nection with this report is possible save to hold that the will of 
Congress as expressed in the transportation act is governing and 
supreme. 


Terminals 


Another far-reaching assumption is vital to the success of this 
plan. This has to do with the operation of terminals at great 
centers. Some roads are peculiarly fortified as to terminals, while 
possessing weak lines from an operating standpoint across the 
open country. For others, the reverse is true. But whatever the 
cause for the existing situation, a practically universal demand 
of shippers is that they be able freely to exercise their routing 
rights by the provision of open terminals, both at the point of 
shipment and at destination. To put together railway lines on 
the map without having a constant regard to the possibility of 
free delivery or receipt at either end would indeed be futile. 
Conceivably, joint ownership and operation, as at St. Louis, may 
succeed in that environment, while reciprocal switching may 
satisfactorily answer the purpose as at Chicago. But, whatever 
the means adopted to this end, it is submitted that a proper ad- 
justment of the various terminal situations, always of course for 
due compensation, is an important adjunct to any comprehensive 
consolidation plan. Consolidation can never be effectively brought 
about without the adoption of a comprehensive policy as to 
terminal ownership, operation, or both. It is herein assumed that 
free access will be somehow provided, either under the present 
emergency powers as contained in section 1, paragraph 15c, or by 
the adoption under a consolidation plan of permanent arrange- 
ments in all of the important centers. 

Another general principle constantly kept in mind in connec- 
tion with consolidation and having substantial effect upon it is 
the encouragement of alternate routes and gateways, in order to 
relieve present or prospective congestion at the great railway meet- 
ing points. A tendency has been strikingly manifest for many 
years for all the great systems to expend funds unstintingly 
upon their main stems, and all of these main stems tend to run 
together at certain nodal points, notably New York, St. Louis, 
and Chicago. Such concentration upon great cities is a natural 
response to the commercial forces which tend with increasing 
power to attract traffic, even although it may not be destined for 
that place but may be passing through en route to points beyond. 
The shippers’ routing often dictates such shipments in order to 
take advantage of a change in market conditions. The result has 
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been an undue congestion in times of emergency, which paralyzes 
the commerce of the country. There is always a certain propor- 
tion of business, however, which by careful attention to the 
matter might be consolidated and shipped by an alternate route 
which should avoid the great center. An attempt has been 
made wherever possible to cultivate such direct relationships 
between the different systems proposed by the establishment of 
definite and common gateways of this sort. 


Recapitulation of Ripley Plan 


The objects sought in the foregoing plan are as follows: An 
inherently natural geographic scope for each system; a sound 
operating adaptation of each unit to its surroundings, due con- 
sideration being given to the nature of its traffic administrative 
practicability, that is to say, a size under each particular set of 
circumstances, commensurate with human capacity in manage- 
ment; an ever-present competition between rival roads, in order to 
insure the continuaunce of an alert and accelerated service to the 
public, assuming that the foregoing physical arrangements have 
already provided economical carriage by each competitor; and such 
an equalization of earning capacity between these competitors, as 
to perpetuate such rivalry in service on an even-handed and whole- 
some basis. All of these requisites for a sound consolidation plan, 
it should be understood, must of necessity be combined with the 
least possible disturbance of existing corporate integrity. The 
formation of a better sort of competitive system than we now 
enjoy, must in the nature of things probably be voluntary. The 
existing physical instrumentalities have been closely coordinated 
with the present corporate structure. Both of these circumstances 
therefore commend, as the most feasible governmental policy, a 
process of induced although necessarily voluntary trading between 
the existing railroad companies through interchange of their 
corporate securities, 

Should the policy of voluntary consolidation not prevail, after 
due encouragement by governmental authority, it seems clear that 
an added incentive to government ownership will be afforded, In 
other words, a failure to seck earnestly the economies of large- 
scale and systematic operation must necessarily strengthen the 
arms of those who are contending for the entire supersession of 
private ownership through a government taking. The issue of 
governmental versus private ownership and operation of railroads 
is constantly pressing itself upon the attention of the Congress 
and the people. The principal argument in its favor is that it 
conduces to economy and efficiency because of unified operation. 
All the wastes of competitive management, it is alleged, may thus 
be avoided. Nor can it be denied that in considerable measure 
such economies were brought. about in the United States during 
the period of federal control. But it is equally incontrovertible 
that the cessation of competition under a system of complete 
regional monoply such, for example, as seems to be contemplated 
under the pending British plans, is destructive of one of the great 
incentives to efficiency. That was perhaps one reason why the 
cost of operation mounted so phenomenally during the war. The 
instrumentalities may be present; but the vigor and _ initiative 
which are commonly set on foot through rivalry are bound to be 
lessened. One of the larger aspects, then, of this proposed consoli- 
dation plan is that it offers a third choice, in place either of com- 
pletely unified regional ownership and operation with its lack of 
incentive, on the one hand; or of the economic wastes which are 
incident to helter-skelter competition between a heterogeneous. 
congeries of more or less imperfectly developed properties, on: 
the other. One alternative threatens stagnation; the other has. 
driven our railroads to the verge of bankruptcy. May not a well-. 
ordered consolidation program offer a way out, without resorting. 
to the ultimate expedient of government ownership from which, 
once adopted, there can be no withdrawal? 


Outline of 21 Systems 


A total of 21 systems has resulted from the foregoing proposals, 
made serially in detail. These are as follows: Five systems within 
the trunk line region; two lake-to-tide soft-coal systems in the 
Chesapeake Bay region; in the southeast, four systems; five trans- 
continental systems west of the Mississippi; and two running 
southwest toward the Gulf ports. In addition to these, and com- 
pleting the list, there are three outlying regional groups; in New 
England, in the southern Michigan peninsula and down the east 
coast of Florida toward Cuba, respectively. For these 21 systems 
the main stems are portrayed on map 27. The map throws into 








the foreground certain primary bases. Some of these, like New 
York, Jacksonville, New Orleans, Galveston, San Francisco, and 
Seattle, are located along the seacoast at nodal points, generally 
at the corners of the great territorial divisions, trunk line, south- 
eastern, western, etc. In the heart of the country there are 
actually only two primary strategic bases, Chicago and St. Louis, 
although for the southern territory the Ohio River gateways are 
in a sense secondary bases. And Toledo, Ohio, and Norfolk, Va., 
are secondary bases for the group of Chesapeake Bay coal roads. 
But in the main everything is based, centrally, upon Chicago and 
St. Louis as far as the main stems are concerned. Wherever pos- 
sible the systems are brought in through their main stems to these 
points. But it is proposed also to create detours or alternative belt 
lines by which congestion may be avoided at these great centers. 

The general practice of basing on Chicago and St. Louis, in 
the heart of the country, is exemplified in detail within each great 
region upon the map. The five trunk lines from the Atlantic sea- 
board split somewhere in their westerly courses, with branches 
to each great central base. Similarly the five transcontinental stems 
which spread out on the Pacific coast, from north to south, are 
drawn together to the same dual base on Chicago and St. Louis; 
and from the southwest, likewise, the two systems, only second- 
arily based on Kansas City and St. Louis, each run also into 
Chicago. And of course there is always, at the junction points 
where these main stems from every direction cross one another, 
the opportunity of free interchange, avoiding the congested 
centers entirely. Only from the southeast, for the reasons fully 
set forth in the chapter thereon, has it been deemed wise to stop 
the systems at the Ohio River and to have them carried into 
Chicago and St. Louis over trunk line connections. 

The objective of conformity to the statute as respects competi- 
tion is sought wherever possible by having each considerable city 
all over the United States tapped by at least two railways; and 
all of the great competitive routes, hither and thither, are so 
arranged that there is a matching for competitive purposes every- 
where. Thus it will be noted that the Santa Fe and the Southern 
Pacific-Rock Island each split in western Texas, with one branch 
running to the Gulf and another to the dual base on Chicago and 
St. Louis. For two of the remaining three western transcon- 
tinental lines the same thing happens in an inverse direction. 
Both the Union Pacific and the Burlington-Northern Pacific start 
out from Chicago (and St. Louis) and split in order to send arms 
to Seattle and San Francisco, respectively. The St. Paul-Great 
Northern system is the only transcontinental one which is local- 
ized in the north. And the possibility of its future entrance into 
San Francisco is clearly foreshadowed. But each and every line 
has another road of approximately equal competing strength set 
up to match it. Take the southeast as another illustration. Start- 
ing from Richmond one notes, going southwest, parallel to the 
seacoast, that each of the three systems splits somewhere in 
the Carolinas, with a southerly arm to Savannah and a northerly 
one to Atlanta. Or, from the Ohio River gateways, three roads 
enter from the north, the Southern Railway at Cincinnati, the 
Louisville & Nashville at Evansville, and the Illinois Central at 
Cairo. All three alike split into two arms, one of which goes 
to New Oreans and the other easterly to Savannah or Jackson- 
ville, via either Atlanta or Birmingham. Or, turning to the 
Southwestern-Gulf region, one finds two systems which really 
spring from Kansas City and St. Louis as bases matched against 
each other. They each, to be sure, run up to Lake Michigan, 
but their Chicago operating divisions are mere bridges. The real 
originating stems lie southwest of the Missouri River gateways; 
and each of the two systems reaches San Antonio, Galveston, and 
New Orleans, albeit by routes which for each particular city are 
more or less indirect. 

The foregoing description of competitive routes, matched in 
pairs, does not, of course, preclude the possibility of competition 
between a larger number of roads than two. At most’ nodal 
points, for example, it will be found that from three to five are 
as likely to compete as two. Thus at Seattle, San Francisco, 
Savannah, Atlanta, or the twin cities, one discovers three systems 
in competition. At Galveston four systems enter. New Orleans 
has three systems from the southeast and four from west of the 
Mississippi. Kansas City will be touched by at least four of the 
transcontinental lines, with the two Southwestern-Gulf systems 
in addition. In short, as a city rises in the scale from third to 
second or first place, as a strategic center, the number of systems 
which independently seek to provide competition increases. 

The principle that earning capacity in terms of valuation con- 
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stituted the ultimate test of the feasibility of any proposed group- 
ing of railroads, in contradistinction to any attempt to bring 
about an absolute equalization in size among these projective 
competitive units, was avowedly adopted at the outset. -Yet the 
relative magnitude of the different systems proposed is not 
entirely. immaterial. An attempt has been made in the grand 
summary (exhibit 8) to bring out the facts in this regard. Size, 
relatively, is shown in two respects. One measures the volume 
of business by the revenue ton-miles. The other finds expression 
in the mileage operated. In other words, the revenue ton-miles 
exhibit the density of traffic rather than the extent of the systems 
on the map. Each of these two tests of magnitude is significant 
for its own particular purpose. The range of mileage is con- 
siderable. Excluding the Florida East Coast, which of course 
is not a system, the smallest of the proposed groups is the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, with a mileage of 2,761. This is not much 
exceeded by either the Norfolk & Western-Virginian, the Michi- 
gan peninsula system, or the Seaboard Air Line. These four 
constitute a group apart in size from the rest. For all of the 
others run above 5,000 miles of operating length; and nine of 
them exceed 10,000 miles of line. The contrast between the west- 
ern transcontinental systems in this respect and most of the others 
is notable. Four at least of these western roads are approxi- 
mately 20,000 or more miles long, as operated. The only ap- 
proach to this geographical scope is found in the Atlantic Coast 
Line-Louisville & Nashville system with 14,170 miles of lines, and 
in the two Southwestern-Guli systems with 12,000 and 13,000 
miles, respectively. 


Earning Capacity the Basis 


Turning now to the second index of size, namely, revenue ton- 
miles, the same wide variation appears as in the matter of miles 
of line. But here, with the emergence of the density factor, the 
ditferences regionally contrast sharply in another way. Thus the 
proposed Pennsylvania system with 47,871,000 revenue ton-miles 
is nearly twice as large as either the proposed Burlington or 
Union Pacific systems, judging by the returns for 1917. The 
Lackawanna-Nickel Plate is as much smaller than its great neigh- 
bors, measured by revenue ton-miles, as the Santa Fe system is 
smaller than the other western transcontinental roads. Likewise, 
in the southeastern region the volume of business, in view of the 
mileage operated, is surprisingly light. It is clear that the pro- 
posed systems are as diverse in this respect of revenue ton-miles 
as they have appeared to be in miles of line operated. 

The really significant feature of the exhibits respecting size, 
however, and one which has been kept in mind throughout the 
evolution of this plan, is the fact that the load thrown upon any 
single system for administrative purposes is kept well below the 
existing standards. The attainment of the Pennsylvania in 1917 
to 47,871,000 revenue ton-miles, followed next in order by the 
New York Central standing at 38,477,000 revenue ton-miles, is 
not elsewhere approached by any of the other proposed systems. 
And these two great groups, above named, represent in this plan 
not additions to the existing corporate business handled, but at 
least in the case of the New York Central, a substantial subtrac- 
tion therefrom. The only proposed systems which approach within 
hailing distance of either the New York Central or the Pennsyl- 
vania in volume of business are the Baltimore & Ohio-Reading, 
the Erie-Lehigh Valley-Wabash, the Burlington, and the Union 
Pacific systems. In fine, if it lie within the bounds of human 
capacity to operate the Pennsylvania and the New York Central 
systems as at present constituted, there is no reason to suppose that 
these newly suggested systems are too big to be properly managed. 
This consideration is indeed a very vital one. 

Another reason for limitation upon the size and scope of these 
proposed systems operates in the interest of the local stations 
along the line. It is submitted that more and more do the little 
local communities along the lines of these primary railroads need 
encouragement and support in face of the commercial and in- 
dustrial rivalry of the great centers of population. The cities 
of the intermediate class, Des Moines, Iowa, for example, can not 
expect all of the rivalry which would arise between carriers at a 
primary center like Kansas City or St. Louis. But the chances 
for development attendant upon first-class main-line service will 
be considerably increased if there are, for example, three or four 
competing trunk lines of large systems across the state of Iowa, 
rather than a smaller number. It is also true that each main 

(Continued on Page 633) 
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N the night of April 6, 1920, the passenger station of 
the Missouri Pacific at Little Rock, Ark., was almost 


totally destroyed by fire. The building which was 
burned was constructed in 1908 and 1909 and placed in 
operation in the latter year. It was a brick structure erected 
on substantial concrete foundations and concrete piers which 
were carried to a depth of some 20 ft. below the level of the 
tracks to rock and consequently were not seriously damaged 
by the fire. The waiting room and office floors of the build- 
ing, which was a two-story structure with an attic, were car- 
ried on cast-iron columns with a frame-work of steel I-beams 
with timber floor joists and wooden floor construction on top 
of which, for the waiting room floor, was laid a tile surface. 

The fire, which started in the closed attic, apparently had 
been smoldering for some time before it was discovered and 
as soon as outside air was admitted to this attic by the open- 
ing of a door, the hot air mixture caused an explosion which 
blew out the windows in the attic and created a draft which 
caused the fire to spread rapidly throughout the wooden roof 
frame-work supporting the clay tile roofing. It was impos- 
sible for the fire department, upon its arrival, to get water 
onto the flames effectively with the result that practically the 
entire superstructure of the building was consumed or col- 
lapsed into the basement in a tangled mass of twisted I- 
beams, bricks, plaster and other incombustible materials, 
leaving only a small part of the exterior walls, including the 
tower, standing after the fire was under control. 

Little Rock is one of the most important points on the Mis- 
souri Pacific system and a large passenger, express and mail 
business is handled through this point. It is also the location 
of the district offices of the Southern district of the system 
so that it was imperative that immediate steps be taken to 
establish facilities for the continuous handling of business. 
It so happened that, at the time the fire broke out, the presi- 
dent, accompanied by the vice-president in charge of opera- 
tion, the general manager, the chief engineer and other offi- 
cers were on an inspection trip of the Southern district within 
90 miles of Little Rock, and their train was run special 
to Little Rock, arriving there while the fire was at its height. 

Sufficient authority was available on the ground to author- 
ize temporary as well as permanent facilities to replace those 
being destroyed. While the fire was still burning, extra labor 
gangs and bridge gangs from four operating divisions were 


Missouri Pacific] Rebuilds Station in Record Time _ 


Passenger Terminal at Little Rock, Ark., Completed 7 
Within Short Period ae Being Burned | 





By E. A. Hadley . 
Chief Engineer, Missouri Pacific 





being brought into Little Rock by special trains and material 
was being hauled from the company’s store yards across the 
Arkansas river at North Little Rock. Plans were perfected 
immediately for temporary arrangements for sheltering bag- 
gage, express and mail and for taking care of passengers on 
the “midway” over the tracks, which was not burned; with 
the construction of a ticket office and temporary settees these 
facilities were in use continuously without change or addi- 
tion, from the day following the fire until the various parts 
of the new passenger station were made ready to accommodate 
portions of the business. ‘Temporary quarters in adjacent 
hotel buildings and stores were secured for various offices and 
on the morning after the fire all of the passengers were 
cared for by temporary arrangements without a single acci- 
dent or loss or damage to the property of any passenger and 
with no train delayed more than five minutes. 

The growth of express and mail business at Little Rock 
had reached a point where the facilities in the station which 
was burned were inadequate and consideration was being 
given to the construction of an additional building to be lo- 
cated south of the passenger station for the handling of this 
business and which would have a second-story for additional 
office space required for handling the railroad company’s 
business. It was therefore decided immediately that in re- 
constructing the building it should be extended to a suffi- 
cient length to accommodate the increasing business and also 
would be constructed three stories in height, eliminating the 
attic and having the third floor available for additional office 
space; also to extend the waiting room portion of the build- 
ing to provide larger waiting rooms and a more commodious 
dining room and kitchen to accommodate the increasing pas- 
senger traffic. 

With these objects in view and before the ruins had cooled 
and the debris was cleared away, which work was being per- 
formed by company forces, arrangements were made with 
Link & Trueblood, architects, St. Louis, Mo., who had de- 
signed the structure which was burned and had in their pos- 
session plans showing the spacing of foundations for col- 
umns, etc., as previously constructed, to proceed at once with 
the design for a reinforced concrete frame-work to be erected 
inside of the original walls of the building and also to pre- 
pare an exterior design for the building, retaining such por- 
tions of the existing walls as were in safe condition and such 
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portions of the tower as remained in place. This tower had 
become a landmark in the city. Other than the design of the 


interior reinforced concrete frame-work and the design for. 


the exterior of the building, all other features in connection 
with the architectural work of the designing and construc- 
tion of the building have been handled in the engineering 
department of the railroad under the direct supervision of 
E. M. Tucker, architect. 

On April 12, 1920, or within five days after the fire, con- 
tract was awarded to James Stewart & Co., Inc., on a cost 
plus basis for the erection of the new building which is of 
fire-proof construction, finished with the same kind of light- 
faced brick and Bedford stone which was used in the old 
building for the purpose of harmonizing with those parts of 
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uary 1 of this year, it has seemed advisable to complete the 


_ interior work before turning the waiting rooms over to the 


public, which was done on August 1, at which time the dining 
room facilities were also placed in operation. 

In making the rapid progress which has characterized this 
work under adverse market conditions, advantage had to be 
taken of every opportunity for securing material and labor 
and to co-ordinate the operations of the several departments 
of the railroad and the contractor’s organization. This was 
all the more necessary because complete plans and specifica- 
tions for the work could not be prepared in advance of start- 
ing construction but were, of necessity, prepared as the work 
progressed, and kept just ahead of the contractors’ construc- 
tion. The final plans were completed just ahead of the com- 
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The Waiting Room and Track Level Floor Plans of Station as Rebuilt 


the structure which remained standing. On March 1, 1921, 
eleven months after the date of the fire, the mail room in 
the new station was turned over to the post office depart- 
ment and on March 15, the entire express room was turned 
over to the express company for its use. On April 1, one of 
the offices in the third-story of the new structure was occu- 
pied by the land commissioner as the lease on his former 
quarters in an uptown office building expired on that date. 
All of the district and division officers located at Little Rock 
occupied their permanent offices on the second floor on June 1. 

- The temporary quarters in which passengers were handled 
subsequent to the fire proved so satisfactory that while it was 
possible to have occupied the new waiting room on Jan- 


pletion of the entire structure. The cost of the construction, 
including additions to the building and all equipment was 
about $1,000,000. 

The work of construction has been in charge of J. A. 
Lahmer, principal assistant engineer, reporting direct to the 
office of the chief engineer. 





A Spectat TRAIN carrying 250 men en route to the oil fields in 
California, where a strike has been in progress, was surrounded 
near Pendleton Junction, Cal., by several thousand men, who 
caused the train crew to return to Bakersfield, Cal., where the 
train was re-routed by way of San Francisco. 
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Pennsylvania Declines to Appear Before Labor Board 






Carrier’s Refusal to Attend Hearings Result of Restrictions on 
Evidence to Be Presented 


Labor Board on September 26 of its refusal to par- 

ticipate in further oral hearings which the Board had 
granted in compliance with that carrier’s request. The 
carrier’s refusal was based on the Board’s action in restrict- 
ing the testimony which the carrier might present “to mat- 
ters over which the company maintains the Board has no 
jurisdiction.” Instead, a statement of the carrier’s position 
signed by Samuel Rea, president, was submitted to the Board 
on that date. This statement contends: 


(1) That the Board has refused to grant a hearing at 
which which the company proposed to give concrete evi- 
dence of the fact that the great majority of its employees 
are satisfied with the manner of selecting employee repre- 
sentatives and with the rules and working conditions now 
in effect. 

(2) That the Board, on the contrary, has restricted to- 
morrow’s hearing to matters over which the company main- 
tains the Board has no jurisdiction and has declined to hear 
any other evidence. 

(3) That the real issue in this case is the fundamental 
right of employer and employees to deal directly with each 
other. 

(4) That the company does not question the jurisdiction 
of the Board to hear and decide such disputes as fall within 
the purview of the Transportation Act. It does, however, 
deny the right of the Board to invade the domain of man- 
agement. 

The progress of the controversy between the Pennsylvania 
and the Railway Employees’ Department of the American 
Federation of Labor, and the Brotherhood of Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers and Station Employees, has been 
described in the Railway Age of July 16 (page 115), August 
6 (page 257), August 13 (page 297), August 20 (page 352), 
August 27 (page 399), September 10 (page 493), and Sep- 
tember 24 (page 579). 

After quoting Sections 5 and 6 of the Pennsylvania’s ap- 
plication (described in full in the Railway Age of August 
27, page 399) to set aside the Board’s first ruling in this 
controversy; sections in which are outlined the number of 
employees with whom new agreements have been negotiated 
and the satisfaction with which these agreements and the 
method of negotiation have been hailed by the employees 
involved, the carrier says in part: 

“In its application (to set aside the decision of the Board) 
it was the earnest hope of the carrier that the Board would 
take cognizance of the new and changed conditions set forth 
in the application, and by its co-operation, counsel and advice 
would assist the carrier in its announced policy of endeavor- 
ing to re-establish with its employees a contented and har- 
monious relationship, based upon honest, efficient and 
economical railroad operation, which can be secured only by 
close and unrestricted co-operation by and between the man- 
agement and its own employees.” 

Mr. Rea’s statement then calls attention to that portion of 
the Board’s order which restricts the testimony which the 
Pennsylvania could present to: 


(1) The question as to what employees, if any, not in 
the actual and active service of the carrier, such as men laid 
off, furloughed or absent upon leave, shall be permitted to 
vote in the election of representatives to negotiate agreements 
on rules and working conditions. 

(2) The question of how the representative capacity of 
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the spokesmen of unorganized employees shall be ascer- 
tained. . 

(3) The carrier will be permitted to offer such evidence, 
as it may see fit, of the adoption or ratification of its shop 
craft rules by the representatives of said crafts fairly se- 
lected by a majority of the employees of that class. 

The statement, which is couched in legal phraseology, 
continues in substance: 

“It is clear that Paragraphs 1 and 2 pre-suppose that 
the election prescribed by the Board in Decision No, 218, 
with all of its objectionable forms and conditions, will be 
held. The carrier in Section 4 of its application to vacate 
this decision denied the power of the Board to prescribe 
an election, or any other method, by which the carrier may 
desire to ascertain who are the authorized representatives of 
its employees; and the carrier hereby reaffirms its denial of 
any such power or authority in the Board. Therefore, it can 
not acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Board by the sub- 
mission of any testimony relative to the subject matter of 
Paragraphs 1 and 2.” 

As to Paragraph 3, the carrier calls the attention of the 
Board to Section 5 of its application to vacate Decision No. 
218, and particularly to the averment that contracts respect- 
ing working rules and conditions have been entered into be- 
tween the carrier and the representatives of approximately 
150,000 of its employees. The carrier again denies the right. 
or the power of the Board to set aside these contracts without 
a hearing upon the justness and reasonableness thereof. 

It is apparent that in this paragraph also the Board has in 
mind the election prescribed by it with a ballot having 
printed thereon the appellations “System Federation No. 90, 
Railway Employees’ Department of the A. F. of L.” and 
“American Federation of Railroad Workers,” a _ ballot 
avowedly in accordance with the established method of tak- 
ing a ballot among the railway labor organizations. 

Therefore, the carrier does not desire to offer any evidence 
on the subject matter of Paragraph 3, which relates to mere 
procedure and which is not within the jurisdiction of the 
Board. 

The carrier reminds the Board that in its application it 
asked the Board to find, in pursuance of the Transportation 
Act, (a) that the carrier has the lawful right to establish 
rules and working conditions in the first instance, either with 
or without first holding conferences with its employees; and 
(b) that the contracts respecting rules and working condi- 
tions heretofore entered into by the carrier and its shop craft 
employees are now in full force and effect without any 
further action on the part of the carrier and its employees. 
The Board has refused to grant a hearing and to make such 
a finding, and has in all respects declined to hear the car- 
rier upon the issue of law and fact presented in its ap- 
plication. It follows, therefore, that there is nothing for 
the carrier to present in the way of oral evidence. 

The carrier notes that it is referred by the Board to its 
Decision 224 in which the Board arrogates to itself the right 
to ignore the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States determining the respective rights of employers and 
employees, and decides that “hitherto unquestioned legal 
rights” must give way to the Board’s views of what is just, 
fair and reasonable as between the parties and the public. 

The carrier cannot accept these views of the Board, novel 
and even startling though they may be, and if followed to 
their logical conclusion revolutionary in effect. It does not 


believe that the Transportation Act has deprived, or was 
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intended by Congress to deprive, either employers or em- 
ployees of their constitutional and legal rights as established 
by the Supreme Court and other courts of the United States. 

The carrier states finally that it has not denied and is now 
not denying the jurisdiction of the Labor Board to hear and 
decide such disputes as fall within the purview of the Trans- 
portation Act, but it denies the right of the Board to invade 
the domain of management and to assert jurisdiction over 
grievances of whatsoever kind and character in connection 
with the employment, the discipline and the discharge of its 
employees. 

The carrier also asserts and will exercise its right to deal 
with its own employees without the intervention of individuals 
or organizations whose manifest object is the denial of the 
fundamental right of employer and employees to deal in the 
first instance directly with each other respecting wages and 
working conditions in which they alone are directly interested. 


General Atterbury Suggests Further Wage Reductions 


Another development of significance during the past week 
was indicated in remarks of General W. W. Atterbury, vice- 
president in charge of operation of the Pennsylvania, who, 
in addressing the Mutual Benefit Association of the road at 
Philadelphia, predicted a reduction in wages for the com- 
pany’s employees, with the alternative of either government 
centrol or a receivership. 

“Railroad rates must come down, but wages also must be 
cut in order to do this,” Mr. Atterbury said. 

He declared earnings of the Pennsylvania today do not 
meet expenses. “There faces us either a reduction in wages 
or a receivership or government ownership,” he said. “It is 
not possible that you want to put yourselves on a par with 
letter carriers, clerks and other government employees, or 
army men, all of whom are notoriously underpaid, judged by 
your standards. 

“There is only one solution to present problems in the 
United States and that is liquidation. The farmers and 
industries say they have liquidated. The outstanding fea- 
tures, coal and transportation, have not been materially 
touched. But both, curiously enough, have been touched with 
the damning effect of government control. 

“The farmers are united and the industries are united. 
They say to us: ‘Rates must come down, and if you don’t 
bring them down we'll bring them down for you.’ One of the 
ideas in their minds is group control in Congress. 

“What does reduction in rates mean to us? What we are 
earning today is insufficient to meet fixed expenses, and im- 
provements are made at the sacrifice of property. 

‘It is true there is not much left but a further reduction 
in wages, and it isn’t pleasant to hear or to contemplate; but 
there faces us either the reduction or government ownership 
or receivership.” 


Brotherhoods Count Strike Ballots 


General chairmen and offices of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen are assembled in Chicago to count that 
organization’s strike ballots. The first of these ballots 
opened were in favor of a strike. That the final result will 
show the trainmen solidly supporting a walkout is the opinion 
of the union leaders. 

General chairmen representing the members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Order of Railway 
Conductors, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen and the Switchmen’s Union of North America are 
scheduled to meet in Chicago on October 3. Counting of the 
strike votes of these organizations will start at that time. 


Wuewn One Travets in America and follows with a voyage in 
France he has somewhat the impression that after tasting the 
refinements of civilization he has returned to life among the 
Kaffirs.—Stephane Lausanne in Le Matin (Paris). 
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Committee of Security Owners’ 
Association Discusses Consolidations 


HE COMMITTEE on Public Relations of the National 
T Association of Owners of Railroad Securities has ad- 

dressed to the members of the association the following 
letter regarding the Interstate Commerce Commission’s ten- 
tative plan for railroad consolidations: 

“A plan for the consolidation of the railroads of the coun- 
try into 20 large railroad sysiems, prepared at the instance 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, has recently been 
made public. The commission has not as yet endorsed this 
or any particular plan, but has announced that public hear- 
ings will be held thereon. 

“The Transportation Act of 1920 (Esch-Cummins Act) 
directs the commission to formulate a plan for the consoli- 
dation of the railroads of the country into no less than 20 
or more than 35 large systems. While the plan finally 
adopted by the commission cannot, under present laws, be- 
come effective without the assent of the security owners of 
the railroads, nevertheless all future consolidations of any 
railroads by whomsover suggested or desired are required 
by the act to conform to whatever countrywide plan the 
commission now decides upon. It will be seen how vitally 
important it is that the basis for consolidations established 
by the commission shall be fundamentally sound, from the 
physical, traffic, operating and financial standpoints. The 
commission is directed to hold public hearings in respect to 
the plans proposed. 

“One of the requirements of the act is that all consolida- 
tions shall be based on the valuation of the properties of 
the respective carriers, as determined by the commission, in 
that the amount of the securities to be issued by each new 
consolidated company shall not be greater than the aggre- 
gate ascertained value of the properties of the constituent 
railroads. 

“This association, in recognition of the jmportance—both 
as to the valuation to be placed on the properties and the 
conditions under which consolidations coming within the 
meaning of the act are to be attempted—appointed a board 
of economics and engineering, of which you have been pre- 
viously advised, to make an exhaustive study of this among 
other problems. 

“The proposed large consolidations will have far-reaching 
effect upon all railroad securities, as well as on the ability 
of the carriers when consolidated to render an adequate and 
efficient public service. If there is a time when those who 
own the securities of railroads should prepare to meet the 
questions now presented, it is when their assent is essential 
to effect so complete a change as is contemplated in the re- 
lation of their securities to the properties that issued them, 
and which may adversely affect their value. 

“It is self-evident that an impartial analysis of any plan 
of consolidation or of the questions to be considered in 
reaching conclusions in respect to consolidations, under the 
terms of the act, can best be attained through an agency 
representing, in its broadest aspect, all classes of securities 
issued by all carriers rather than by any particular railroad. 
Such an agency is presented in the board of economics and 
engineering appointed by this association. ‘To further ex- 
tend the effectiveness of its work the board has been clothed 
with full power of independent action. Its members, in 
addition to their recognized qualifications for this work, 
were impressed with the fact that the first consideration 
should be the public interest, as no plan of consolidation 
can be effective that is not founded principally on an effi- 
cient transportation public service economically adminis- 
tered. 

“The board is engaged in an exhaustive study of the sub- 
ject, with a view to analyzing the plan of consolidation now 
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before the commission, above referred to; such other plans 
as may be proposed either to or by the commission, and to 
endeavor to work out or see if there can be worked out, in 
the public interest, a plan from which may be obtained the 
results expected to be secured under the requirements of the 
Transportation Act. 

“This association, before the committees of Congress and 
elsewhere, has given expression to the many difficulties, prac- 
tical and legal, surrounding the questions involved in these 
consolidations. During the progress of the legislation lead- 
ing to the Transportation Act, the association contended that 
consolidations should be made permissive and not compul- 
sory. The act does not attempt to enforce them. 

“In pursuance of this work by the board, the cooperation 
of the executives of the railroads of the country has been 
asked, both in the supplying of data necessary to a compre- 
hensive study of the subject and in the way of any sugges- 
tions in respect thereto. It has been made plain that such 
study and suggestions as the board may make will be avail- 
able to any railroad they affect, and that before action is 
taken by the board, its conclusions or suggestions will first 
be submitted to the railroads concerned. 

“Tt is not proposed to unduly hasten so important a work. 
Public hearings before the commission on plans of consoli- 
dations that are not based on the intensive study that is es- 
sential to insure their practicability and effectiveness will 
prove disturbing in an already disturbed railroad situation. 
The undersigned committee therefore hopes that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission before acting in the premises 
will afford full opportunity for the careful and extensive 
investigation which the board of economics and engineering 
has undertaken.” 


Additional Sales of 
Equipment Trust Certificates 


Wasuincton, D. C, 

HE DIRECTOR GENERAL of railroads announced on Sep- 
T tember 22 that he had, with the consent of the Presi- 

dent, confirmed additional sales of railroad equipment 
trust certificates in the aggregate amount of $30,298,500. 
These sales, as well as those previously announced, were 
made through Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director of the 
War Finance Corporation. Total sales of railroad equip- 
ment securities announced by the director general to that 
date aggregated $63,482,600, but additional sales have since 
been made without announcement. 

As in previous sales, these securities, which bear interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, were sold at par and 
accrued interest. Subject to minor adjustment, the detail of 
the sales is as follows: 

To Messrs. White, Weld & Co., and Blair & Co., the last 
eight maturities of the following issues and in the following 
amounts : 


Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville as lessees of 


I I Ss cae awie's «ow oak Se ee ee ee WSS IES $631,200 
pe ER eae ee pe free teem tan eet 7,292,800 
eT, 28, SG aie. lw. co-n) ince arwraiatw aaa toe ae 2,729,600 
Cn Ae RIUM 5 a nas 6's ike claw eininie mca b'Sierw are awe 5,319,200 
SE rr err ere eres car 2,123,200 
eR rare eee re rere reese 5,176,800 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.........-..sesee0. 510,400 

MN icin sek natant gids aaapna mein ites tal $23,783,200 


To Hornblower & Weeks the last eight maturities of the 
following issue: 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac............seeeeeeeee $524,800 
To L. F. Rothschild & Co., the last eight maturities of the 
following issue: 
Halalo, Rochester G& Pitsbutahh. ..6 ... 6c ccccc ccc cc caceveceecs 
To Freeman & Co., the last eight maturities of the follow- 
ing issues and in the following amounts: 


$534,400 
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Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. .........cceerccvesssscvecs $534,400 


SRD SURI IID 2a fiche ay: w'a, b's aaseceshinve le -okibve Pe ai oreis BRS 100,000 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis.......... ee maaing 182,409 
od a vkceeis es cates sda bose eease eee ae $816,800 


To White, Weld & Co., the 1928 and 1929 maturities of 
the following: 
NEE Oy ENT) SEDO a, 05:8 0 ainr01s bbe hus: BS Sew ew eee $77,600 
To White, Weld & Co., the last eight maturities of the foi- 
lowing issue: 


Nesavitle, Chattancona & St. . Leatien cs ois cs bcvscrinsenwwce $692,000 


To Salomon Brothers & Hutzler, the first six maturities, 
that is, January 15, 1922, to January 15, 1927, both in- 
clusive, of the following issues: 


Cee. Daraad OF MCU. FOCI 6a. 0 cc dic cans sanceneeseareen $1,186,500 
SORE, “SOUND ME URI, ao .nis Ct. e ce Vea tine eesaneawmenes 1,471,200 
Cnn, See UNECE TE MINION 6 5.6 5:0 win 0'94 3A aw oed ec enae eeson 1,212,000 

Siac ies aap weak ee as Wee & ean cae $3,869,700 


The sale of $5,479,500, announced September 20, includ- 
ing issues of Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Norfolk & West- 
ern, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Central of New Jersey 
and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, represents parts of the first six 
maturities—that is, January 15, 1922, to January 15, 1927, 
both inclusive—and was made to White, Weld & Co. 

Including these sales and the one to Salomon Brothers & 
Hutzler announced above, the director general has sold the 
entire amounts held by him of the equipment trust issues of 
the Central of New Jersey, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 

In addition a banking syndicate has offered publicly $31,- 
154,000 of Pennsylvania equipment trusts, the sale of which 
was not announced in Washington. 

The unexpected degree of success experienced by the War 
Finance Corporation in disposing of equipment trust certifi- 
cates held by the Railroad Administration, of which over 
$94,000,000 have now been sold, is not influencing the ad- 
ministration to relax its efforts to put through Congress the 
so-called railroad ‘‘funding”’ bill, which would authorize the 
War Finance Corporation to purchase itself railroad securi- 
ties held by or to be acquired by the Railroad Administra- 
tion. The bill has already been delayed by the Congres- 
sional recess since its passage by the House, and the Senate, 
on reconvening last week, showed a disposition to give its 
attention first to the taxation bill and the treaties before 
considering the railroad bill. 

The President, however, has made it known that he in- 
tends to urge speedy action on the bill, and while there is a 
considerable element of opposition to the bill in the Senate, 
the influence of the administration is counted on to insure 
its passage. The opposition is not confined to Democratic 
senators, but includes some Republicans, who are inclined 
to be afraid of the bill either because they consider it in the 
nature of some kind of charity to the railroads or because of 
fear that it will be so regarded by a large proportion cf the 
public that does not understand it. 

Chairman Cummins of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce has announced his intention of pressing the 
bill as soon as the Senate has disposed of the pending tax 
bill and treaties. The Senator objects very strenuously to 
the popular characterization of the bill as a “funding” bill, 
saying that the funding of the railroad indebtedness to the 
Railroad Administration was provided for in the Trans- 
portation Act and that the funding question is no longer at 
issue. The sole purpose of the bill is to enable the govern- 
ment to realize cash on the railroad securities which have 
been and are to be given as evidence of the railroad indebt- 
edness so that the funds with which to pay the admitted 
indebtedness of the government to the railroads may be placed 
at the disposal of the Railroad Administration without an ap- 
propriation. The Senator believes that a great deal of un- 
necessary prejudice against the legislation has been aroused 
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by the use of a term which seems to bring the funding ques- 
tion into issue at this time. 

If the War’Finance Corporation were authorized, as the 
bill proposes, to purchase these securities from the Railroad 
Administration at par, it would provide the Railroad Ad- 
ministration with cash at once and it would merely carry the 
securities itself until it could market them in the way it is 
now marketing the equipment trust certificates as the agent 
of the Railroad Administration. Senator Cummins expressed 
the opinion that if the War Finance Corporation continues 
to be successful in its sale of the equipment securities it 
probably would not be necessary for it to use the full author- 
ity proposed to be conferred by the bill, which would allow 
it to purchase not exceeding $500,000,000 of the railroad 
securities. If the entire $300,000,000 of equipment trusts 
should be sold only approximately $100,000,000 might be 
needed by the Railroad Administration, which still has some 
funds on hand. 

Following Senator Cummins’ return, conferences were 
held among the Republican senators for the purpose of mak- 
ing plans for the consideration of the railroad bill and there 
was some discussion as to the advisability of reducing the 
amount of the authorization to the War Finance Corpora- 
tion in view of the sale of the certificates. Senator Cum- 
mins planned to confer with Director General Davis of the 
Railroad Administration for the purpose of getting the latest 
figures of the situation. 


Unemployment Conference 


Wasuinoton, D. C, 

HE UNEMPLOYMENT conference called by President 

Harding to inquire into the volume and distribution 

of unemployment and to consider measures that would 
tend to recovery of business convened at Washington on 
September 26. After listening to addresses by the President 
and by Secretary Hoover of the Department of Commerce, 
the conference organized by appointing nine sub-committees 
on various phases of the subject: Unemployment statistics; 
employment agencies and registration; emergency state and 
municipal measures and public works; emergency measures 
by manufacturers; emergency measures in transportation; 
emergency measures in construction; emergency measures in 
mining; emergency measures in shipping, and public hear- 
ings. Following the appointment of the committees, the 
conference itself adjourned to October 5, by which time the 
specialized committees are expected to report. 

The committee on emergency measures in transportation 
consists of W. S. Carter, president of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; Edgar E. Clark, for- 
merly chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
C. H. Markham, president of the Illinois Central; Charles 
P. Neill, manager of the Bureau of Information of the 
Southeastern Railways; Julius H. Parmelee, director of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics; Raymond A. Pearson, presi- 
dent, Iowa State College of Agriculture; D. R. Dewey, pro- 
fessor of economics at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Clyde L. King, professor of political science at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Mr. Neill was appointed 
executive secretary and Mr. Clark was elected chairman of 
the committee. 

The conference consists of 51 members, principally men 
of experience in the industries where there is the largest 
degree of unemployment. In addition to the list as made 
public last week, some additional names of those whose ac- 
ceptances were received later have been added, including 
A. L. Humphrey, president of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company. Other industries which are involved in the rail- 
road problem because the railroads are ordinarily large pur- 
chasers of their products are represented by several execu- 
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tives of steel, lumber and coal companies. Mr. Humphrey 
was appointed a member of the committee on emergency 
measures by manufacturers, which also includes James A. 
Campbell, president of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany, and Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. C. H. Markham, president of the Illinois 
Central, was also appointed a member of the committee on 
unemployment statistics. 

The various committees at once went into executive ses- 
sions and were also expected to take part later in a series 
of public hearings. The initial efforts of the conference are 
being directed to meeting the emergency needs of the unem- 
ployment situation. Simultaneously with this an exhaustive 
study will be made to bring out the exact facts concerning 
unemployment. Estimates of the number of unemployed vary 
from 3,000,000 to 5,500,000 and it is felt that reliable data 
as to the extent of the agricultural distribution and industrial 
distribution is imperative before relief measures.can be put 
into effect. Each committee is particularly equipped to 
handle the subject assigned to it and is small enough to 
operate with speed. Each of the committees will originate, 
study and recommend practical measures for meeting the 
emergency. After the emergency measures and the collection 
of statistics are completed, the conference will be re-grouped 
into committees whose function: will be to recommend per- 
manent measures by which unemployment can be held at a 
minimum. 

Public hearings were to be held every day for the first 
week, while the work of the specialized committees is pro- 
gressing. The first public hearing was held on Tuesday 
morning on the statistics of unemployment. This was to be 
followed by hearings on Wednesday on public employment 
service, on Thursday on public works, and on Friday on 
civic relief agencies. The hearing on transportation was ex- 
pected to be held early next week. Secretary Hoover of the 
Department of Commerce and Secretary Davis of the De- 
partment of Labor are ex-efficio members of all the com- 
mittees. . 

In his address to the conference, President Harding called 
attention to the fact that the conference was called to con- 


‘sider a condition which is in no wise peculiar to the United 


States and that the industrial depression is a war inheritance 
throughout the world. He said he would have little enthu- 
siasm for any proposed relief which seeks either palliation 
or tonic from the public treasury; that the excess of stimula- 
tion from that source is to be reckoned a source of trouble 
rather than a source of cure. 

Secretary Hoover, in his opening address, said there can 
be no question that we are on the upgrade, but economic 
progress cannot under any expectation come with sufficient 
rapidity to prevent much unemployment during the forth- 
coming winter. It is the duty of the conference to find def- 


inite and organized remedy for this emergency and he hoped. 


also that it might be able to outline for public consideration 
such plans as will in the long view tend to mitigate its recur- 
rence. The remedies for these matters, he said, must in the 
largest degree lie outside of the range of legislation and the 
administration has felt that a large degree of solution could 
be expected through the mobilization of the co-operative ac- 
tion of manufacturers and employees of public bodies and 
local authorities. 

While none of the committees has reported as yet, it is 
understood that the transportation committee, among other 
things, has given consideration to the improvement that 
might result from the expedition of the settlement of the 
accounts between the railroads and the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, which would give the railroads additional credit 
and funds with which to prosecute maintenance work and 
that the same subject was also discussed by the committee of 
manufacturers. This committee also has discussed the ques- 
tion of reductions of railroad rates and wages. 
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establishing a basis for government valuation. This article 


Expressing Railway Grading Costs by Trend Curves 


Texas and Louisiana Engineers Favor Practice Similar to 


less than the standard 500 ft., to increase or decrease the 


n . 
‘ That of New England Roads 

By Leslie A. von Rosenberg 
‘ Fort Worth, Tex. 
‘ N THE Railway Age of aJnuary 14, there appeared an arti- were all reduced to the “One-Way” basis of pay (that is 
‘ cle under the title “Analysis of Railroad Grading Develops one price from cut to fill) and a free haul of 500 ft. With 
; Trend Curves,” describing the method developed by the these bases the work of adjustment consisted of determining 
New England carriers for fixing the cost of grading when the prescribed limits of haul for each job and if greater or 
| 
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showed eight railroads to have adopted a system of weighed 
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Chart of Trend Curves for Western Texas 


averages and graphical analyses of unit costs as the solution 
of a somewhat intricate problem. ‘This system of valuation 
was also employed by the Texas, also Oklahoma and Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana engineers, and in the belief that the de- 
scription of such a system may well be supplemented by an 
account of its application in a different type of country, the 
following information is furnished regarding the work in 
Texas. 

In analyzing the Texas situation studies were made of the 
grading done from a date as early as 1872 to 1918. In this 
a period, as might be expected, many separate jobs, well dis- 
E tributed over the state, were undertaken. The sketch map, 
showing as it does the exact location of each project included 
in the computations, gives an idea of the extent of this work 
and its distribution, both for the entire period and for any 
one year, each job shown on the map being numbered to 
correspond with the numbers in the table and having its 
extent represented by a line. 

A table was made in which the several jobs entering into 
the work were grouped according to the year in which they 
were undertaken. In this table, a portion of which consti- 
tutes one of the illustrations, were recorded among other 
L ‘things, the name of the road, the location of the work and 
; the index number of each individual job. In preparing the 
data for the various trend curves, the total amount of earth, 
loose rock and solid rock work was determined for each job 
and, for the purposes of uniformity, the costs of these items 
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total cost as the case might be by such an amount as would 
give the probable cost of the work if it had been done with 
500 ft. prescribed as the limit of free haul. 

The method of arriving at these costs was as follows: It 
was primarily assumed that all material in the work was 
distributed uniformly within the limits of haul prescribed in 
the contract. If then the limit of haul for a certain job 
was 1,000 ft., it was assumed that the material hauled 
beyond the established 500 ft. limit would constitute one- 
half the total yardage in the job. Furthermore, being equally 
distributed over a distance of 500 ft., the average distance 
over which all the material in this section was hauled beyond 
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the standard 500 ft. would be 250 ft. This 250 ft. is con- 
sidered as overhaul and by referring to the following table, 
it is found that the contract price of the work done on a free 
haul basis of 1,000 ft. should be reduced by 1% cents per 
yard to give the probable cost of the work on the basis of 
500 ft. The table is that used by the Western Valuation 
Group Cost Data committee. 


100 ft. $0.0280 

200 ft. add to base 0.0195 

300 ft. price 0.0120 

400 ft. 0.0055 

If free haul limit of contract priceis{ 600 ft. 0.0045 
700 ft. | subtract from base 0.0080 

800 ft. price. 0.0105 

900 ft. 0.0120 

1,000 ft. 0.0125 


Having adjusted all the costs to a uniform basis a weighed 
average unit price for each year’s work may then be obtained. 
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A typical calculation will show how this work is done. Re- Dividing $696,120.02 by 4,505,130 gives $0.1545 or 
ferring to the larger table shown it will be seen that three $0.155 as the average price per cubic yard for these years. 
jobs are listed for the year 1905, the work in all three cases The next five-year period obviously will be 1904, 1905, 1906, 
being earth excavation. The weighed average of the unit 1907 and 1908, and by the same method the average price 
price on this work is determined as follows: 











Quantit 
Job Cu, Yd. Price Amount 
Mn. a tecateenoeeeesine 45,647 $0.180 $8,160.56 
ae iivessassoabenuned 66,069 0.201 13,729.87 
Se Serskeadiacrnwiess 1,115,969 0.140 156,235.66 
1,227,685 $178,126.09 


Dividing $178,126.09 by 1,227,685 gives $0.145 which is 
the weighed average price for the year 1905. The relation of 
this average price to the several unit prices may be seen 
readily by comparing it with the recorded prices for each 
job. In the example in question, it will be seen that the 
weighed average price for 1905 is but slightly different than 
the contract price for job No. 125, owing to the fact that 
this work was much larger than the other two undertaken 
that year. For the same reason, the value is much different 
than the average contract price for the year, the latter value [y@s02, 
being $0.1736. 

These weighed average values for the several years when 
plotted in a graph form give curves represented by the light 
dotted lines in the charts in which the black dots represent 










the years in which a weighed average value could be deter- H 
mined. Owing to the fact that prices for grading in west L } 
Texas were somewhat lower than for east Texas (probably H 
due to the price of labor), a separate analysis was made for “Ai 
eich part, hence the two sets of charts. ‘ 


The second broken line on the graphs shows weighed aver- 
age prices determined for a five-year period. These values 
were obtained by finding the weighed average price for each iste miata 
successive five years in a manner similar to that of deter- of Roads, see Table 
mining the weighed average price for any one year, the 
price found being recorded as the price for the third year of 
the five years in question. For example, the five-year period 
price for 1905 is obtained by finding the weighted average 
price of the work done in 1903, 1904, 1905, 1906 and 1907, 
as follows: 











Map of Texas Showing Jobs Represented in Trend Curves 











Quantity ; , ; : 
Year Cu. Yd. Price Ameunt is obtained and recorded for the year 1906. Plotting these 
SE urancsnnnnerneves 560,210 $0.181 $101,657.01 : ; ; 
D. gthinhasaacsns Sor 2,447,697 0.150 367,154.55 prices in graph form gives a curve which shows a more 
Sy. schnudevssvenv ake 1,227,685 0.145 177,676.09 : : satelite “ea 
eer coveserweareti yes 50'597 0-188 9392.99 gradual trend of prices than that of weighted average prices 
ee 218,941 0.181 40,249.38 determined for each year. Obviously, this is due to the fact 
4,505,130 $696,120.02 that large jobs have less effect in influencing the final 
WEIGHED AVERAGE OF CONTRACT GRADING COSTS IN TEXAS 
One-way Two-way 
ee a ntiaremermenen ae Fee, ent exut ha ie 
Weighted Av. Weighted Av. 
Classification Cu. Yd. Total Cost Unit Cost Cu. Yd. Total Cost Unit Cost 
EES och vwitsayyennds baud dunenninpactaks leeds suasaeunine aaiee 6,343,304 1,018,814.55 0.160613 20,882,881 2,976,838.79 0.142550 
EEE COLL OE OE CE IE See ET LL NE ae PETE 12,461,028  3,381,059.54 0.271331 7,141,089 1,357,706.21 0.190023 
ee ee ee eee ee er eT ere 14,179,431 2,193,833.29 0.154719 10,122,238 1,443,527.50 0.142611 
SME Sis -u'snos deve Sobaiaiakeseie Vi chewiGE dh ckas li bahadiesna hain ee 1,388,847 _ 578,764.62 0.416723 879,414 336,635.62 0.382802 
MEN snd dane inkitnnshbouceus couenadthcuenscdads dae haiabese 1,557,384  1,130,587.16 0.725953 675,436 556,132.20 0.823357 
PND Sits y dn aids ctnnts choos eta baenbsuacksvebe dmapeniasadeetecces 93,272 58,712.28 0.629474 1,184,466 297,181.96 0.250891 


TABULATED DATA ON CONTRACT GRADING WORK DONE IN EAST TEXAS 1903-1912. ALL PRICES REDUCED TO ONE-WAY 
BASIS OF PAY AND FREE HAUL OF 500 FT. 
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results. With these two graphs or curves plotted on the same 
graph a line may then be drawn to represent the general 
trend of prices over the several years. The unbroken line 
on each chart represents this curve. 

This work forms the basis of study of present interest to 
valuation engineers. From the curves themselves one could 
study and reason out why they develop a trend as they do 
and how such factors as labor, war, introduction of machin- 
ery, topography, geology, etc., affect grading prices. Further- 
more, the system provides a basis for letting all contract 
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work. In the latter respect, the accompanying table on the 
weighed average prices for contract grading in Texas may 
be of interest, this table being based upon grading work all 
over the state and giving the weighed averages for both the 
one and two-way bases of pay for the several kinds of 
material. This table, together with the other data presented, 
was compiled from information prepared by the valuation 
engineers of Texas and Louisiana, the Cost Data Committee 
of the Western Valuation section and the Texas & Pacific 
railway. 


European Railroad Problems Similar to Ours 


Samuel M. Felton Tells of Transportation Conditions Abroad and 
the Remedies Being Tried 


AMUEL M. FEeELTon, president of the Chicago Great 
Western, who recently returned from a two-months’ trip 
through Europe, states that “the railway situation abroad 

is very much the same as in this country and the same rem- 
edies in a way are being applied for the relief of the roads.” 

Some interesting observations are made by Mr. Felton in 
the following statement regarding conditions in the various 
European countries which he visited: 

In Great Britain the lines have just been returned to their 
owners, under an act of Parliament which provides that the 
railways shall be divided into four groups for the purpose of 
securing more efficient operation and greater economy. In 
this connection, Parliament has provided the sum of 60,000,- 
000 pounds to be paid the railways in full satisfaction of all 
the claims which arise out of their operation during the war 
by the government. Of this amount, 25,000,000 pounds are 
to be distributed generally in proportion to the net receipts 


of the companies during the year 1913 and 25,000,000 
‘pounds are to be distributed among the companies who, on 


December 31, 1920, were behind in their maintenance. This 
amount is to be ascertained according to an agreement to be 
made between the government and the carriers. The remain- 
ing 10,000,000 pounds are to be distributed to those roads 
which suffered abnormally from government operation. 

A tribunal consisting of three members, a railroad man, a 
business man and a lawyer, is provided for handling rates. 
Their duties are somewhat similar to the duties of our Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It is interesting to note that 
Great Britain is giving its 23,691 miles of railway 60,000,000 
pounds, which, at the normal rate of exchange is the equiva- 
lent of $291,000,000 or at the rate of $12,283 per mile. 
With our 239,009 miles of railways we are struggling hard 
to collect claims during federal control and so far 50,500 
miles have been allowed but $1,350 per mile. The only help 
we may get from the government is a loan, now proposed, of 
$500,000,000 on account of the additions and _ betterments 
put on the properties during the war by the government, very 
largely to take care of war conditions—work that certainly 
would never have been undertaken by the railroads unless 
they were well able to finance it, which of course was not the 
case during the war and has not been since. 


French Railroads Try New Plan 


In France a contract has been entered into between the 
minister of public works and the railroads, wherein it is 
agreed that the operation of each of the lines will be subject 
to a common organization destined to insure the co-ordina- 
tion of operation of the various railroads in accordance with 
the general interests of the nation. This organization is to 
consist of a high commissioner of railways and a board of 


directors. Aside from this, each line maintains its interior 
organization and its own methods of operation. The board 
is obliged to assume questions of interest representing each 
line in matters relating to technique, commerce, administra- 
tion and financing; also such other questions of importance 
as may come up. It passes on questions concerning work- 
ing rules, rates of pay and pensions; it is supposed to 
stabilize the financial condition of the railroads. A provision 
is made in the contract for payment of premiums to the car- 
riers which show improved results both in traffic and opera- 
tion. England’s plan seems to be the best and the most liberal. 
That of the French is very complicated but they have the 
same object in view. 

Taking the countries separately. The French railways ap- 
parently are in about the condition they were at the end of 
the war, excepting the lines that were damaged and had to 
be reconstructed. In that case the work of reconstruction 
has been very thoroughly done and in a most permanent 
manner and to that extent those roads in the north are in 
better condition. The equipment evidently requires extensive 
repairs but with the present business depression there seems 
to be sufficient equipment and facilities to take care of the 
business offered. 

It was quite interesting to find that the locomotives and 
cars built by the United States for the American Expedition- 
ary Force and sent to France are giving excellent satisfaction 
and are being used freely; also that the largest railroad in 
France has decided to adopt the American system of train 
dispatching. 


German Railroads In Good Condition 


As to the railways in Germany. They are in better condi- 
tion than those of France or Belgium and apparently in as 
good condition as those of England. Their rolling stock has 
been thoroughly overhauled and their tracks have been put 
in good condition. The wear and tear of the war has been 
taken care of and the roads are in shape to handle any amount 
of traffic that may be offered. Their freight business is re- 
ported to be only 15 per cent less than in pre-war times and 
passenger business but 35 per cent less. The deficit of the 
German railways in the last fiscal year was approximately 
15,000,000,000 paper marks but 11,000,000,000 of this 
amount covered expenditures for deferred maintenance 
which of course is the result of war conditions, so that the 
actual deficit, based on normal conditions, would be about 
4,000,000,000 paper marks. 

The railroads of France, England and Belgium are all 
suffering under very high wage scales and very high costs of 
material, especially coal. In Germany the wages, while high 
in marks, are low in their equivalent in dollars, the result 
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being that as far as their wage scale contributes to the out- 
put of their industries they have a very decided advantage 
over France, England and the United States. : 


Motor Transport Presents Problem In England 


In England the railroads are in excellent condition but 
like all other roads on the Continent are suffering from a 
lack of business and in addition, they have a permanent 
interference with their traffic that will be hard to regulate. 
I refer to the motor truck and motor bus business. As an illus- 
tration, I understand that the cotton which formerly moved 
from Liverpool to the mills at Manchester by rail is now all 
going by motor trucks and the finished product is being 
handled back in the same manner. I saw a great deal of 
motor truck transportation on the highways and even in Lon- 
don, where steam motors move over the most crowded streets 
with two and three trailers behind them, hauling freight 
through the city. The diversion of short-haul traffic from the 
railways to the highways is much more serious to them than 
it would be in this country, where our profitable traffic is 
long-haul business. 


Rate Problem Common to All Countries 


One hardly picks up a paper in this country without find- 
ing a reference to the high freight rates. Everybody is clamor- 
ing for a reduction in freight rates when the railroads are 
not earning anything like the amount they are entitled to 
earn under the provisions of the Transportation Act. People 
think that a reduction in freight rates will stimulate business 
very much but do not seem to realize that we are confronting 
a condition that is world-wide; that we cannot hope for any 
permanent revival until the European situation is adjusted. 
Freight rates, in some cases, are out of line, owing to the 
horizontal advences during the war and since and these 
inequalities, where they affect the movement of traffic, are 
being adjusted but beyond that the railroads in this country 
cannot go without bankruptcy. 

‘Before the war freight rates in Europe were very much 
higher than in this country. The present freight rates in 
England show an advance of 112 per cent over those of the 
pre-war period; in France 140 per cent; in Germany 600 
per cent; in Belgium 100 per cent; in Switzerland 111 per 
cent; in Norway 186 per cent and in Sweden 170 per cent 
while, with all the advances made in this country by the Rail- 
road Administration and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, since the Transportation Act was passed, our rates have 
only increased from 80 per cent to 85 per cent. France, Eng- 
land, Germany, Belgium and all the other European coun- 
tries are struggling with the same problem and are unable 
to make any substantial reduction in their rates on account 
of their very high wage scales and material costs. 

If we could get our costs of labor and material down to 
pre-war times there would be no trouble about reducing 
rates but first the cost of living must come down so that the 
employees will be able to live as well as they do now on a 
lower wage scale. This means a readjustment of everything 
to pre-war times and that is not possible of accomplishment 
in this country until the foreign situation is cleared up and 
world conditions are restored, so that it is fair to presume 
no immediate general reduction in rates will be practicable 
or possible without bankrupting a large number of our 
railroads. 





Tue CoLossaL IcNnorANcE of the British public with regard to 
the Latin American republics is astonishing. In spite of the 


amount of British investments there—well over one thousand 
million sterling—and the attention given to these countries during 
the past three years by almost the entire press of this country, 
one hears daily of facts proving a general want of knowledge of 
what the Latin American countries really are—British and Latin 
American Trade Gazette. 
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Freight Car Loading 
Wasuincton, D. C. 

URING THE WEEK ended September 17, 853,762 cars 
D were loaded with revenue freight on the railroads of 

the United States, according to the reports received 
from the carriers by the Car Service Division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. This is the largest number loaded 
during any one week since the week of December 4, 1920. 
The total for the week was 105,644 cars greater than that for 
the previous week when, however, the observance of Labor 
Day resulted in a falling off in traffic. It was, however, 
137,404 cars less than were loaded during the corresponding 
period last year and 141,229 less than during the correspond- 
ing period in 1919. 

Increases in the loading of all commodities over the week 
before were reported but in making comparisons, considera- 
tion must be given to the fact that the week of September 17 
contained six full working days while there was a holiday 
during the preceding week. Grain and grain products was 
the only commodity which showed an increase over the cor- 
responding week last year. 

Loading of merchandise and miscellaneous freight, which 
includes manufactured products, amounted to 522,434 cars, 
while there was an increase, compared with the previous short 
week, of 24,009 cars for coal, bringing the total for that com- 
modity to 166,058 cars. This was, however, 30,045 cars 
below the total for the corresponding week last year and 
37,400 under that for the corresponding week in 1919. 

A total of 30,399 cars were loaded with live stock during 
the week, an increase of 5,291 over the five-day week before; 
and forest products totaled 46,472 cars, or an increase of 
4,327 cars over the preceding week. Grain and grain products 
amounted to 55,331 cars, an increase of 874 cars compared 
with the week of September 10 but an increase of 9,051 cars 
over the corresponding week in 1920 and 5,861 cars more 
than were loaded during the same week in 1919. 

Coke loadings increased 254 cars to a total of 4,853 cars 
while an increase of 583 cars or a total of 28,215 was re- 
ported for ore. 

Compared by districts, increases compared with the week 
before were reported in all regions but decreases, compared 
with the corresponding week in 1920. 

The reports to the Car Service Division also show a de- 
crease, compared with the week before, in the number of 
idle freight cars. The total on September 15 was 433,536 
or 17,267 cars less than were reported the week before. Of 
the total, 213,545 were freight cars idle because of the need 
of repairs while the remaining 219,991 were surplus freight 
cars which could be placed in immediate service if transpor- 
tation demands warranted. | 

There was a decrease in approximately a week of 17,981 in 
the number of freight cars in good order but an increase in 
15 days of 714 in the number of unserviceable cars. 

Surplus box cars in good repair on September 15 totaled 
62,372 or 3,486 less than were reported the week before, 
while surplus coal cars totaled 118,514, or a decrease within 
a week of 11,317 cars. There was also a decrease within the 
same period of 822 in the number of idle stock cars. 

Of the 2,298,383 freight cars on line reports received by 
the Car Service Division showed 374,431 or 16.3 per cent in 
need of repairs on September 15, compared with 374,087 or 
16.2 per cent at the beginning of the month. In computing 
the number of cars needing repairs but idle due to business 
conditions an allowance of 7 per cent is made to represent 


the number regarded as normally out of service because of 
their condition. 





Tue Hotes of the Canadian Pacific have reduced the prices 
on their bills of fare 16 per cent, and on some items as much 
as 20 per cent, according to the statement of an officer of 
the road, at Vancouver, last week. 
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The Field for Gasoline Railway Motor Cars 


Lessons to Be Learned from Earlier Cars—Practical 
Limitations for Successful Designs 


By L. C. Josephs, Jr. 
International Motor Company, Allentown, Pa. 


road managements, the branch line and short line 

have been receiving lately a large amount of atten- 
tion. These lines usually show a deficit at the end of the 
year’s operation and it has even been recommended that in 
many cases the tracks be torn up and improved motor truck 
highways provided in their place.* 

The branch lines of many railroads, however, while show- 
ing a deficit for actual operation, have considerable value 
to the parent system as business collectors, and stations and 
other facilities now in existence might be made to show a 
profit if a cheaper means could be furnished to handle the 
traffic, which is of small density. A 60 or 70-ft. passenger 
coach or a standard box car are too large units to handle 
the available traffic on many of these. lines. In many cases, 
also, the branch line service, because it did not pay, has 
been allowed to run down and for this reason the motor bus 
and motor truck have been able to step in and take away 
almost the entire business, 

A motor bus or a motor truck adapted to operation on rails 
is in a preferred position as compared to similar vehicles 
operating on the highway, from the point of view of reduced 
friction and therefore a greater tonnage haul with the same 
horsepower as well as from the point of view of reduced 
maintenance because of the smoother riding on the steel rails. 

The question of self-propelled motor cars for branch line 
service is by no means new. Many types of cars have been 
tried such as steam, compressed air, storage battery, gasoline 
and oil engine, driven both with mechanical and electrical 
transmission. The earliest car developed was a steam car 
in 1847 in England. Compressed air cars were tried in 1879 
and storage battery cars in 1891. The idea of a gasoline 
engine driven car came simultaneously with the earliest de- 
velopment of the automobile. In developing the gasoline 
railroad car there has been a large amount of work done 
both in the United States and in Europe. European develop- 
ment has been generally successful, while the development 
in the United States has led to many failures. 


Causes of Past Failures 


W's THE GENERAL POLICY of retrenchment in all rail- 


It is proposed to go over some of the causes of past fail- 
ures of self-propelled motor cars in this country so that we 
may not fall into the same mistakes in considering the possi- 
bilities of these cars today. Briefly, steam motor cars have 
never succeeded in the past because they had nothing to offer 
in the way of advantages, over an ordinary steam locomotive. 
Two men were required for the head end and there were all 
the objectionable features, preparation time, round house 
care, etc., which makes the branch line operation so expen- 
sive. Compressed air and storage battery cars both failed 
on railroads for identical reasons, namely, limited radius of 
operation and inefficient transmission of power. 

The gasoline cars produced in this country were of two 
types, mechanical drive and electrical drive and their failure 
to come into general use was due to two reasons: first—a 
failure on the part of manufacturers to size up the economics 
of the situation correctly; and second—inherent weaknesses 
in design. 

The failure to take account of the economics of the situa- 

*C. A. Morse, Chief Engineer, C. R. 1. & P., A. S. M. E. Annual Meet- 





ing, 1920. 
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tion were responsible for the rejection of most of the cars 
produced between 1910 and 1913 when a number of manu- 
facturers were going into this field. 

At this time it costs 60 or 70 cents a train mile to operate 
the ordinary steam two-car branch line train, which now costs 
from $1.50 to $2.50 a train mile. Many of these branch 
lines only operate a two-car train because it is necessary to 
provide baggage and mail space as well as passenger space 
and the locomotive is able to handle two cars as easily as 
one, and by law a full crew had to be provided anyway. The 
business offered, however, in many cases could be packed 
away in one-half of one car. Some of the motor car manu- 
facturers, however, did not see the true situation and tried 
to put out a unit which could handle as much as the standard 
two-car train. This was the first economic mistake, because 
if there is enough business to fill a standard two-car train, 
steam operation can be made to pay. The second economic 
mistake was in misjudging the gasoline engine as a prime 
mover. The gasoline engine has been distinctly the ideal 
prime mover of small applications of power but has never 
succeeded in breaking into the field above say 100 horse- 
power when economic operation has been the important con- 
sideration. ‘The only cases where gasoline motors of larger 
tnan 100 horsepower are operating in general use are for air- 
planes and private yachts in both of which cases the cost of 
operation is not a prime consideration. Four of the manu- 
facturers of motor cars in this country in the period referred 
to started out with engines of around 200 horsepower. En- 
gines of this size were expensive, very heavy and ran into 
many problems in operation and maintenance that do not 
occur in gasoline engines of small size. Moreover, the size 
of these engines made the transmission of power a difficult 
problem which, if handled mechanically, was a continuous 
source of trouble, or, if handled electrically, added tremen- 
dously to the cost and weight of the outfit, thus producing 
a vicious circle of weight, power and cost. 

Manufacturers of motor cars at this period were not alone 
responsible for these mistakes, as the railroad officers them- 
selves urged them to build motor cars of this type. The idea 
of furnishing Pullman service on a branch line was very 
alluring and was the chief cause of specifications calling for 
cars which would be 60 or 70 ft. long, weighing 50 or 60 
tons, of all steel construction and capable of making 60 
miles an hour, as well as having every modern convenience 
in the car body. 

There were at this time many manufacturers of smaller 
motor cars who had probably the right idea as to the eco- 
nomics of the situation but who through faulty design or 
lack of capital failed to get started. Every now and then 
in traveling around the country one comes across one of these 
small cars. In fast, last fall one of them figured in the 
newspaper dispatches in connection with President-elect 
Harding’s isolation at Point Isabel, Texas. 


Limitations of a Successful Motor Car 


The proposition today is to go ahead with the simple idea 
of taking the motor truck and motor bus which are now suc- 
cessfully operating on the highway and transferring these 
bodily to the railroad tracks and securing the economies at- 
tendant to such a transfer. Of course in making this trans- 
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fer it is necessary to make certain changes in design but 
these should be kept down to absolute essentials and the 
equipment should not be loaded up with features which may 
be required in standard railroad operation, but which have 
nothing to do with the operation of the motor car equipment. 

In making a successful transfer of the motor truck from 
the highway to the railroad, the first essential is that the 
truck must have been a successful performer when used on 
the highway. Highway service as a rule is more severe than 
railroad service so far as shocks to parts and general wear 
and tear on the chassis, but the differences are not great be- 
tween the two services and for this reason the truck which 
has not been successful on the highway is pretty certain to 
be unsuccessful as a railroad vehicle. The second essential 
to be considered in making the change is the matter of weight. 
A motor truck or a bus operating on the highway has a 
rolling friction of from 50 to 75 lb. per ton. It is known 
from tests that the friction of small vehicles on rails may 
run from 20 to 30 lb. per ton. This reduction in car fric- 
tion means that the load can be somewhat increased over the 
load carried on the highway, but this amount of increase can- 
not be great. The steam locomotive because of storage of 
energy in its boiler is able to produce a short-time output 
much greater than its continuous rating. The same is true 
of the electric motor on a trolley car with the powerhouse 
back of it. This means that in these two cases the entire 
pewer can be drawn upon for a short time in acceleration or 
in climbing grades and that, therefore, the continuous rating 
is no measure of the tonnage that can be handled. The gaso- 
line motor, however, is a strictly limited power proposition 
and if more tons are loaded on the equipment the speed will 
be correspondingly reduced. 

The writer went into this matter in some detail in a paper 
before the Association of Railway Electrical Engineers in 
1913, at which time it was brought out that in self-propelled 
cars about 2.3 h.p. should be provided for each ton of weight 
on the basis of ordinary gas engine rating, or if the gas 
engine were rated on its maximum output about 3.3 h.p. 
should be provided for each ton to be handled. 

Consider for a moment what this means in a particular in- 
stance. The Mack Model AC motor truck engine, which is 
the largest truck engine on the market, rates at 40 h.p. 
(N. A. C. C. rating) and has shown from 50 to 60 h.p. on 
brake test. From the figures in the foregoing paragraph a 
motor of this size is capable of handling from 15 to 17 tons 
load. 

A rail car of 15 tons weight equipped with such an engine 
and running in service which requires a stop every %2 mile 
of 20 seconds’ duration would make a schedule speed of 21 
miles an hour. Without changing any other conditions if 
the weight were increased to 45 tons the schedule speed would 
be reduced to 8 miles an hour. If, on the other hand, the 
15-ton car were operated on a 2 per cent grade its schedule 
speed would be 11 miles an hour and if increased to 45 tons 
the spced would be 3 miles an hour. 

The foregoing illustrates clearly the limitations of the rail- 
way motcr car. In the first place no economical gasoline 
engine has been built in quantities in sizes larger than 100 
h.p. In the second place it would not be advisable to develop 
a railway motor car of larger power than the largest coim- 
mercial highway truck, for the reason that the design of the 
successful commercial highway truck incorporated years of 
experience, which is the reason for its success. This much 
would be lacking if a specially built railway vehicle were 
developed. If, therefore, the railway motor car is to be a 
success it should be limited to the 15 or 20 tons that can be 
handled with the existing truck motors and transmissions. 
The question that the railway man will then ask is “What 
can be done with 15 tons total weight of vehicle in meeting 
branch line conditions ?” 

It has been found possible in motor construction by the 
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use of the best practice, design and materials to make a 
freight carrying vehicle in which the weight of the chassis 
and body is about equal to the load carried. ‘This would 
niean a railway motor car for freight service could probably 
be built that would carry a total load of 15,000 to 20,000 
lb. For passenger carrying vehicles the weight of chassis 
and body would not be quite so low and it would probably 
ve necessary to figure on somewhere in the neighborhood of 
200 lb. per seat, or say a vehicle carrying a total of 85 
passengers. 

It is hoped that the foregoing thoughts on this subject, 
which is very much alive at the present time, will prevent 
some of us from falling into the same mistakes which have 
been made in the past in expecting to do too much with the 
gasoline engine, when applied to railway motor cars. 


Railroad Inquiry to Be Resumed 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
HAIRMAN CuMMINS of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
C state Commerce returned to Washington from Iowa this 
week and announced his intention of resuming hearings 
at an early date in the general railroad inquiry, which was 
suspended early in July because of the Senator’s ill-health, 
the hot weather and because a number of the witnesses ex- 
pected were not ready to proceed. There have been some 
rumors that the hearings would not be resumed, but they 
have probably emanated from some of those whose attitude 
toward the entire proceeding has been critical and who have 
liked to have it appear that the committee would drop the 
subject after hearing only the representatives of the railroads 
and the railroad security-holders. This class of critics pre- 
fers to couple the railroad executives and the Warfield or- 
ganization as if they represented identical interests, over- 
looking the fact that Mr. Warfield’s presentation before the 
committee was exceedingly critical of the executives. 
The witnesses to be heard when the hearings are resumed 
will include the railroad labor leaders, who had asked that 


their hearing be postponed because they were engaged in ~ 


conferences and in hearings before the Labor Board in Chi- 
cago, and also representatives of the shippers. 

Senator Cummins expressed the opinion that the railroad 
situation had considerably improved as compared with the 
condition which existed when the hearings were adjourned 
but said that there is a tremendous demand throughout the 
country for a reduction in freight rates. He said he realized 
that the roads had already made many reductions in rates 
and also that they cannot live without adequate revenues, 
but he thought there should be a more general reduction. 
He said he had advised both the railroad officers and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that a general reduction in 
rates would have an important psychological effect and that 
it ought to be tried for the purpose of finding out what the 
effect on revenues would be. He doubted whether further 
reductions in wages could be relied upon to assist the roads 
in reducing rates until there has been a more manifest reduc- 
tion in the cost of living. 

Discussing the suggestions that have been made both in 
and out of Congress that the Railroad Labor Board ought 
to be abolished Senator Cummins said that the creation of 
the board had been an experiment and that if the experiment 
does not result successfully it may be necessary to repeal that 
part of the law, but that possibly the object can be accom- 
plished by providing some means for enforcing the board’s 
decisions. He added, however, that the opinion is strongly 
held in some quarters that there is a way to enforce the 
board’s orders by the injunction process. If both the rail- 
roads and the labor organizations refuse to abide by the 
decisions of the board, he said, either the board will be 
abolished or some means will be found to strengthen it. He 
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expressed no opinion as to the merits of the controversies 
before the board but said he thought it exceedingly unfortu- 
nate that the Pennsylvania management should have decided 
not to obey it and he recalled that in the Senate railroad bill 
the provisions intended to prevent strikes carried penalties 
that might be imposed against either side. 

Senator Cummins said that the Transportation Act had 
two main purposes, one to improve the credit of the rail- 
roads and the other to prevent interruption of transportation 
service resulting from labor controversies. While the first 
part of the act had not worked out entirely as expected, he 
said, no law could have accomplished the purpose during 
such times as we have experienced recently, and without the 
law many railroads would have been thrown into bank- 
ruptcy. 

In view of the special consideration given the rail- 
roads, he said, they could hardly expect to have the same 
freedom to manage their own affairs in their relations with 
labor that is enjoyed by other industries. 


Safety Section of A. R A. 
Holds First Meeting 
By William S. Wollner 


sociation now has a Safety Section in the Operating 

Division, with a temporary Committee of Direction. 
The temporary officers were: Chairman, E. M. Switzer 
(C., B. & Q.); first vice-chairman, J. T. Broderick 
(B. & O.); second vice-chairman, Isaiah Hale (A., T. & 
S. F.); secretary, J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey street, New York. 
The section held its first meeting on Monday of this week, 
at the Hotel Copley-Plaza, Boston. Ninety-five representa- 
tives of 85 roads registered attendance. Chairman Switzer 
explained the reason for the organization of the Section and 
the plans for its future. President R. H. Aishton of the 
American Railway Association also addressed the meeting. 
It is not intended to make the recommendations of the Sec- 
tion mandatory upon the members of the association but 
rather to provide a means for exchanging information. The 
Safety Section is to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Bureau of Safety in the compilation of acci- 
dent statistics so as to afford a better basis for comparing 
the records of different roads than is possible at present. 
Reduction of accidents at grade crossings and to trespassers 
through correlation of the educational efforts of individual 
roads, and a national campaign with this end in view are 
proposed. Mr. Aishton urged co-operation with the National 
Safety Council, local councils, and all organizations working 
toward greater safety to the public and those engaged in 


A S HERETOFORE announced, the American Railway As- 


. industry. 


Professor W. J. Cunningham, of Harvard University, ad- 
dressed the meeting, calling attention to the danger of 
placing too much stress on emotional appeals. These do not 
convert men. Gradual and continuous efforts for the correc- 
tion of specific faults offer the greatest promise of success. 
Satisfactory results can only be secured when “safety” has 
become a state of mind. 

In many cases there is too great an effort upon the part 
of safety officers to exalt organization and to lose sight of 
the fact that individual co-operation is the real test of suc- 
cess; that as in all scientifically directed effort ideas should 
be promulgated by indirection rather than as orders or in- 
structions. The importance of safety devices should not be 
over emphasized. An appliance which eliminates one-half 
the risk may eliminate all of the care. 

The report of the temporary Committee of Direction, in 
addition to presenting tentative regulations for the conduct 
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of business, suggested the following matters for considera- 
tion : 

1. The question of providing for more or less summary 
discipline for violation of rules which prohibit the adjust- 
ment of draw-bars, couplers, steam or air hose, while cars 
are moving or coming together. 

2. A recommendation, as standard practice, of proper end 
guards (rail and metal netting) on front of track motor cars. 


3. A recommendation, as standard practice, of the use of 
auxiliary glass guards as adjuncts to metal housing of emery 
wheels. 

4. A proposed rule making compulsory the wearing of 
goggles by shopmen doing work involving danger to the 
eyes. 

5. Proposed use of whistles by track foremen for warning 
their men to clear all tracks when trains are approaching; 
the question whether the adoption of such a rule would have 
a tendency to increase the danger where the foreman is tem- 
porarily absent. 

Subject 1 was discussed at length, many strong points be- 
ing made both for and against the assessment of discipline 
for infractions of safety orders. It was decided to discuss 
the subject further at a future meeting. 

On subject 2 the committee’s view was approved, and was 
referred to the association’s executive committee. The adop- 
tion of glass guards for emery wheels was referred back to 
the Committee of Direction. 

On subject 4 a roll call was taken, resulting in 84 for, 
and 122 against the promulgation of a rule making wearing 
of goggles compulsory. It was the opinion of all who dis- 
cussed the matter that while the wearing of goggles should 
certainly be insisted upon, that the means of accomplishing 
this should be left to individual roads. No action was taken 
on subject 5. 

The report of the Committee on Publicity and Education 
was read by its chairman, Isaiah Hale (A. T. & S. F.). 
The committee proposes to establish a library of safety films, 
to compile publicity matter, and to prepare a standard form 
for the uniform reporting of accidents. It has in view the 
publication of bulletins, and of a plan for calling attention 
of school pupils to practical safety matters. 

The report of the committee on prevention of grade cross- 
ing accidents of which J. T. Broderick (B. & O.) is chair- 
man, took the form of a paper on “A National Stop, Look 
and Listen Campaign,” by M. A. Dow (N. Y. C.), who is 
a member of the committee. Mr. Dow called attention to 
the difficulties encountered in endeavoring to reach the per- 
sons who ultimately become involved in automobile acci- 
dents at grade crossings. He sketched a plan showing how 
many of these difficulties might be overcome through co- 
operation of the A. R. A. Safety Section with automobile 
clubs, chambers of commerce, etc., together with the distribu- 
tion of educational literature and the displaying of posters 
by all roads. 

In the discussion Chairman Broderick proposed a national 
campaign such as had been outlined, and it was the unani- 
mous opinion of those who spoke that not only could such 
a campaign be successfully conducted, but that its conduct 
should by all means be undertaken. The discussion of the 
subject was closed by the Section instructing the Grade 
Crossing Accident Committee to perfect its plans for a cam- 
paign and to place them in the hands of the Board of Di- 
rection for execution. The temporary officers and Committee 
of Direction were continued in office until the annual elec- 
tion in June, 1922, and G. G. Watkins, of the Boston & 
Maine, was elected an additional member of the Commit- 
tee of Direction. C. L. La Fountaine (G. N.), R. Scott 
(A. C. L.), F. W. Mitchell (N. Y., N. H. & HL), L. F. 
Shedd (C., R. I. & P.), and L. G. Bentley (C. & O.), were 
elected as the 1922 Nominating Committee. 
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National Safety Council at Boston 


By William S. Wollner 


HE National Safety Council held its tenth annual con- 

gress at Boston, Mass., this week, beginning on Mon- 

day. The general business meeting was held on Mon- 
day morning, C. P. Colman, president of the National Safety 
Council, presiding. ; 

The steam railroad section, T. H. Carrow (Penn), chair- 
man, held its first session on Tuesday morning, with over 
100 officers and safety committee members in attendance 
from about 50 roads. Mr. Carrow in his annual report as 
chairman of the steam railroad section told of the difficulties 
that had to be overcome in managing the section’s affairs 
during the past year, due to the economic situation from 
which all railroad activities have suffered. He complimented 
the officers of the section and the committee chairmen on the 
efficient discharge of their duties in the face of these 
difficulties. 

Addresses were made by John F. Moore, associate general 
secretary of the Railroad Y. M. C. A., on “Safety First from 
a Moral Viewpoint,’ and by the Rev. Walt Holcomb, an 
evangelist, of Cartersville, Ga., on “The Safety of Man.” 

The principal paper of the morning session was by C. W. 
Galloway, vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio, on “The 
Importance of Safety in Railroad Operation.” Following a 
general discussion of the history and ethics of various safety 
activities, Mr. Galloway gave interesting data from the rec- 
ords of what has been done on his own road. In 1920 the 
casualties among employees on that road, 6,941, were 28 per 
cent less than in 1915, while the train mileage increased 13 
per cent. Special tests for 60 days, last spring, at a number 
of terminals and shops, resulted in reductions of casualties 
among employees ranging from 79 to 83 per cent, as com- 
pared with the same period the preceding year. [These 
“drives” were noted in the Railway Age.| Foremen and 
other supervising officers were held responsible for any avoid- 
able accidents occurring among their men during that time. 
During the past year expenditures have been severely limited 
on the B. & O. as on all other roads, but the safety work 
was not allowed to suffer; its importance was recognized by 
all of the officers. 

The four million warning cards sent out by the Baltimore 
& Ohio to automobile drivers who had been found careless 
at highway grade crossings are believed to have done much 
good. Some of the recipients wrote back expressing thanks 
for the admonition given them. Observations at crossings 
to make up a record of careless conduct have, after two years, 
resulted in some apparent reduction in recklessness. Review- 
ing six months of this year it is found that of 248,988 ob- 
servations, only. 34% per cent showed failures to observe due 
care. Recklessness is still plentiful, however; on one divi- 
sion of the road 89 per cent of the persons observed were 
checked as negligent. 

In connection with the circulation of the warning leaflets, 
10,000 large posters, printed in colors were put up at garages, 
gasoline stations and other places. Many newspapers took 
editorial notice of the warnings sent out by the railroad. 

Mr. Galloway exhorted the safety men to do their best to 
inaugurate a vigorous educational campaign, believing that 
genuine co-operation ought to reduce very greatly the num- 
ber of automobile accidents at crossings. Automobile trucks 
are now becoming very common, and week-days are as bad 
as Sundays for crossing accidents; perhaps worse. A recent 
check showed that accidents happened mostly in clear weather 
and where there was a good view, indicating that undiluted 
recklessness is a main cause of these distressing tragedies. 

The speaker urged greater care in granting drivers’ licenses 
to motorists, stating that at present any person over sixteen 
can secure one although most automobiles are capable of 
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equalling the speed of an average passenger train. Investi- 
gation of the records of 50 locomotive engineers had dis- 
closed that they had not been permitted to run a passenger 
train until they had averaged 17 years’ experience in road 
service. 

in closing Mr. Galloway expressed the opinion that rail 
road officers and employees now have the safety idea “pretty 
nearly right,” and that the principal work of the safety 
officer in the future must be with the public, as the reduction 
of grade crossing accidents is one of the gravest problems 
now confronting the carriers for solution. 

On Tuesday afternoon F. M. Metcalfe, assistant to gen 
eral manager of the Northern Pacific, read a paper on “Phe 
Substitution of Superintendents’ Staff Meetings for the Cus- 
tomary Safety Committee Meetings as a Medium for Pro 
moting Accident Prevention.” This paper was formally 
discussed by D. G. Phillips (Wabash) and informally by 
practically every other safety officer and safety committee 
man in attendance; and although Mr. Metcalfe had em 
phatically stated that he believed that the Northern Pacifie’s 
substitution of staff meetings for safety committee meetings 
had met with success, the idea of such substitution was 
emphatically opposed by most of the speakers. 

A paper by Harry A. Adams, assistant to general manager 
of the Union Pacific, on “The Position, Authority and Re- 
sponsibility of the Safety Officer” was spiritedly discussed 
and brought out the practically unanimous opinion that the 
safety officer’s title and the amount of authority with which 
he is clothed have very little to do with the effectiveness of 
his efforts. 

FE. L. Blair, vice-president of the Benefit Association of 
Railway Employees, spoke on the interest of the railway 
brotherhoods in safety. When a man indulges in a dangerous 
practice and jeopardizes his own life or that of a fellow 
employee or a passenger he violates his pledge to his brother- 
hood. Safety should be taught and practiced by every brother- 
hood man. Mr. Blair also called attention to the financial 
burden that is placed upon the men’s: organizations when 
an employee is maimed. Although the man may receive 
$5,000 or $10,000 in compensation for his injury, his lack 
of business judgment nearly always results in his losing this 
money, and he then becomes a charge upon his organization. 


A CLERK OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD at New York City 
has been arrested on a charge of changing the consignee and des- 
tination of a carload of rubber, valued at $8,000 and, with a con- 
federate, securing possession of the rubber and selling it. for 
$4,200. 











Photo by Keistone 


Six Hundred Tons of Export Rails Going Through the New 
York State Barge Canal 
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The Railroad Shop vs. 
the Contract Shop 


Obscure Elements of Cost of Freight Car 
Repairs Developed by Analysis 
of Railway Accounts 


By J. W. Roberts 


President, The Roberts-Pettijohn-Wood Corporation, Chicago 


HE RELATIVE Cost of making heavy repairs to railroad 
equipment in railroad shops and in outside contract 
shops has long been a matter of speculation, because, 

since the methods of accounting are radically different, a fair 
comparison cannot readily be made. A comparison is pos- 
sible only after railroad accounts have been reconstructed, 
segregating shop operating costs and bringing them together 
from the widely divergent sources through which they are 
disposed of in the ordinary process of railroad accounting. 
Some elements of actual cost must be developed, since lack 
of thoroughness in accounting causes them to be ignored as 
current factors of operating expense. 

An effort to restate railroad accounts and obtain a refine- 
ment beyond their original purpose encounters many difficul- 
ties. Finding a reasonably accurate and complete railroad 
shop cost is practically impossible, for reasons which are 
apparent when the situation is understood. 


Railroad Accounting Methods 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s system of account- 
ing as prescribed for the use of steam railroads, has char- 
acteristics peculiar to itself. It has no analogy with cost 
accounting as practiced by industrials, or for that matter 
by other public utilities whose product is marketed under 
strictly competitive conditions which necessitates a knowl- 
edge of departmental and unit costs. The first cost found in 
railroading is the ultimate cost and the system being designed 
accordingly, it is to be expected that accounting record would 
not be kept of many details essential to a redistribution of 
expenses to departments and thence to a job, or unit cost. 
Railroad operating cost has many ramifications. The pre- 
ponderant element of equipment repair cost is represented by 
expense which is common with some other phase of opera- 
tions, or with some other productive unit. The proper divi- 
sion of common expense is difficult under all circumstances, 
but particularly so when the necessity for distribution is not 
recognized or anticipated when record is made of the experi- 
ence which should furnish the factors for making the division. 

Railroad accounts are designed to show, to the extent to 
which it is currently accounted for, the cost of furnishing 
transportation. Primary accounts relating to classes of ex- 
pense which are constant and of significant importance when 
compared with the total, are grouped to form general accounts. 
hese general accounts represent the main sub-divisions of 
operating outgo, i. e., Maintenance of Way and Structures; 
Maintenance of Equipment; Traffic; Transportation-Rail 
Line; Transportation-Water Line; Miscellaneous Operations; 
General; and Transportation for Investment-Credit. 

The line of demarcation between the maintenance of way 
and structures and maintenance of equipment accounts, how- 
ever, is in many places indistinct; likewise between these two 
general accounts and the transportation-rail line account. 
Considering that the maintenance of the roadway and its 
appurtenances, the maintenance of rolling stock, and the con- 
duct of transportation through the use of the roadway and 
equipment, constitute departments of expense, the traffic and 





general accounts represent administrative and selling ex- 
penses common to all—then there is no completeness in the 
charges against either department. For instance, the expense 
incident to hauling materials over the carrier’s own rails for 
use in maintaining the roadway and structures and for re- 
pairing and rebuilding equipment, etc., unless performed as 
special service, is not adjusted as between departments and 
the bulk of the expense lodges in the ‘Transportation-Rail 
Line account; the maintenance of shops and engine houses, 
the former being used almost if not exclusively in the main- 
tenance of equipment, is charged against the Maintenance of 
Way and Structures account; the expense of maintaining 
pile-drivers, steam shovels, and similar devices used exclu- 
sively in roadway maintenance is classified as Maintenance 
of Equipment. The expense entailed in hauling the fuel 
used to furnish power for a shop plant, as well as the mate- 
rials used by it, is a very considerable item in shop operating 
expense when the haul is a long one, but it is not charged 
against the shop. Depreciation is not accrued on fixed prop- 
erty, although it exists as a demonstrable fact. Expense of 
the character referred to is not inter-departmentally accounted 
for; it lodges where it falls and but little is known of its 
extent. 

The overhead burden of general expense is common to all 
of the activities of the railroad. Certain departments of the 
business are doubtless responsible for a greater proportion of 
it than are other departments. If the truth were known, the 
maintenance of equipment, being not only important in itself 
but likewise having effect upon the maintenance of way and 
the conduct of transportation, would doubtless prove to be 
the beneficiary or the responsible cause for a greater propor- 
tion of this expense than is commonly acknowledged. A fair 
proportion of general expense is of course attributable to the 
maintenance and operation of general shops and should be 
considered in reckoning the cost of the production in such 
shops. 

The investment in railroad shops and shop equipment, in 
power plant service and in storehouses and service tracks is 
an appreciable one, and frequently subject to rapid dissipa- 
tion because of the expansion of the property and the vacil- 
lating needs of operating expediency. The amortization of 
losses on investment, the gross cost of providing money for 
railroad improvements, and the taxes involved, are all items 
of cost chargeable against railroad shop output, but in the 
majority of cases most difficult of ascertainment. Even the 
direct money outlay made in establishing railroad shop facili- 
ties is seldom known and this fact alone is significant. The 
unobtrusive elements of railroad shop operating cost are very 
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great. Many of them are considered intangible so far as cur- 
rent accounting is concerned, but are found to be most 
substantial when maturity forces their recognition. The 
consideration of such elements of expense as of casual im- 
portance may easily lead to deception having most serious 
consequences. 

From the foregoing it may appear that in the case of a 
railroad, the settlement for the expense incurred in repairing 
cars in owned shops, other than the direct charges for pro- 
ductive labor and applied materials, may be confused with 
other issues, or so long delayed as to be disassociated with 
the cause of the expense. The repair of equipment being a 
mere incident, as it were, in operating a vast railroad system, 
there is opportunity for other activities to carry and absorb, 
perhaps without noticeable distortion, expenses pertaining 
thereto which would be prohibitive to the commercial success 
of the equipment repair department if it were an entity 
engaged in competitive business. 


Thoroughness in Commercial Accounting a Necessity 


A commercial car plant must recover through the charges 
made for its product or for services performed by it not only 
the direct outlay upon its undertakings, such as productive 
labor, applied materials and the expenses incurred by the 
activities enclosed by the shop-yard fence, but likewise every 
other expense, however indirectly or even remotely it may be 
involved. It must also recover something to provide against 
contingencies, such as sub-normal production and casualty 
expenses. If the business is to be a firmly established and 
prosperous one, the outlay must be wholly recovered, which 
includes not only expenses which have matured, but likewise 
expense which is in the process of accrual but is not yet 
matured. There must also be included in its charges a mar- 
gin above the outlay sufficient to pay taxes, and to provide a 
reasonable return upon the investment in fixed assets and 
working capital which makes activity possible. Unlike a 
railroad, such an enterprise has but one general source of 
revenue and a single outlet for expense; it is capable of 
self-service to a limited extent only, being obliged to pay 
profits upon its raw materials and their delivery which must 
be absorbed in the selling price. The necessity for careful 
management and economical performance is manifest, and 
their effectiveness may be measured by the prices charged 
for service. 

In attempting the comparison of the cost to a railroad of 
doing general repair work in its own shops with the costs of 
having such work done in outside shops, we have one factor 
—the outside shop cost—established, after adding to it the 
expense to the carrier which may be incident to having its 
work done in a contract shop. The amount paid the con- 
tractor by the railroad may be safely assumed, under normal 
conditions at any rate, to comprehend every element of the 
contractor’s cost, including the use of property and working 
capital and a margin for contingencies, which is commonly 
called profit. : 

It only remains then to assemble the cost _ fac- 
tors experienced by the railroad shop and apply them to the 
same volume of identical work. 


A Case for Comparison of Railroad 
and Contract Shop Costs 


An effort was recently made to ascertain the facts in the 
matter by selecting a typical case and making a thorough 
examination of it. It was desired that conditions in the test 
case should be normal with respect to the circumstances under 
which the cost of the outside work was fixed, and as to the 
character of the railroad shop in which the comparable work 
was done. It was, of course, important that a case be found 
where work done in a railroad shop was entirely similar, 
and susceptible to measurement as to volume with the work 
done under contract, without necessitating arbitrary adjust- 
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ments of various kinds which would in any manner jeopard- 
ize the integrity of the comparison. The normality of the 
railroad shop’s production during the test period and the 
facility with which the railroad accounts would lend them- 
selves to analysis and redistribution were also matters of 
prime importance. 

An instance was eventually found which met these re- 
quirements as satisfactorily as could be expected, although 
because of conditions inherent to the situation, the full facts 
of railroad shop costs could not be assembled. To the extent 
that omissions exist, because of inaccessibility of information 
or the prohibitive expense of developing it, and likewise be- 
cause of the newness and superiority in style of construction 
of the railroad shops as compared with the average railroad 
shop in this respect, the comparison is somewhat unfair to 
the outside work. 

In the early summer of 1920 the carrier let a contract to 
a prominent car company, whose plant was situated on the 
carrier’s line some 300 miles distant from its own general 
shops, to repair a large number of 60,000-lb. capacity box 
cars. The body and underframe of these cars were wood, 
and they were equipped with the old style couplers and 
double spring draft gear. The cars were to be repaired to 
the extent of practically rebuilding them. They received 
from three to six new sills, one or both new side plates and 
end plates, practically all new siding, decking, lining and 
roof sheathing; new door, corner, and end posts; Z-bar or 
Economy ends; “XLA” or Murphy roofs; Economy draft 
arms; two new side doors equipped with National door fix- 
tures; Cardwell friction draft gear; heavier oak subsills, 
heavier needle beams and heavier end lining; U. S. Standard 
safety appliances, and two coats of good paint. The trucks 
were overhauled, wheels, springs and truck castings being 
renewed as found necessary; braces were placed on the arch 
bars to strengthen the truck in general, and all brake attach- 
ments were repaired or renewed as required. When turned 
out of the shop the rebuilt cars were in first class condition 
and to all intents and purposes as good+as new cars of the 
same construction. 

For several months prior to letting this contract, the carrier 
had been repairing the same class and series of cars in sub- 
stantially the same manner in its own general car repair 
shops. This work was continued even after the outside con- 
tract was let, cars of the type in question being sandwiched 
in with other classes of cars which were receiving general 
overhauling. It was, therefore, possible to select for test a 
number of cars repaired by the carrier in the same fashion 
and to the same extent as by the outside contractor, during 
a period current to the time when the outside contract was let. 

The cars rebuilt by the carrier did not receive, generally 
speaking, quite such thorough renewal as those repaired in 
the outside shops. The work done by the contractor was 
thorough, providing for the restoration of all deterioration 
or damage which had accrued in the car, so that insofar as 
utility and life expectancy was concerned, it was in perfect 
condition when released. In the carrier’s shops, however, the 
officials exercised their judgment, and observed a certain 
latitude as to the extent to which renewal and replacements 
would be made, with the result that the work done in the 
carrier’s shops on some cars was less in volume than the 
work done on any of the cars repaired under contract. For 
this reason, there was selected from among the cars repaired 
by the carrier a number sufficient to stabilize an average cost, 
which had received as nearly as possible the identical treat- 
ment given the cars rebuilt in the outside shop. A selection 
of 50 such cars was made by the carrier’s officials and the 
investigator jointly. The repairs on these 50 cars and a very 
large number of other cars were completed during June, July, 
August and September, 1920. A greater number of cars 
might have been selected for the test by extending the period 
of time, which would have necessitated analyzing the accounts 
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of other months. This would have greatly increased the 
work without adding any value to it. For the purpose of 
were chosen at random from the list of cars for which final 
comparison, another 50 cars repaired in the outside shop 
bills had been rendered. 

A minute comparison was made of the volume of work 
performed on the test cars in each shop. It was found not 
to be exactly the same. As measured by the quantity of 
materials applied, the work done in the carrier’s shop was 
1.1 per cent less than that done in the outside shop. This 
being sufficiently close for practical purposes, the difference 
is ignored in the comparison of the costs which follows. 


Character of the Railroad Shop 


The railroad plant in question is superior, with respect to 
physical condition and equipment, to the average railroad 
plant. The facilities are all comparatively new, the plant 
having been established only about five years ago. The 
buildings and appurtenances are of substantial construction; 
the service tracks are new and well built; the equipment is 
modern and highly efficient, and none of the facilities have 
reached the age where maintenance expense is normal. But 
very little repair expense was traceable to the plant. The 
records for several months of the preceding year, which was 
taken as the basis for maintenance experience, were missing 
and whether or not they contained additional charges for 
upkeep is not known. The charges found appear to be sub- 


-normal. This may be accounted for by the scarcity of labor 


and materials which existed during the preceding twelve 
months, which would tend to minimize expenditures for 
maintenance. An attempt to compare the structure and track 
maintenance costs as found with system averages for previous 
years proved to be impracticable. 

The carrier shop in question is devoted exclusively to heavy 
repairs. Light and running repairs are made at other shops, 
and therefore offer no interference with the orderly pro- 
cedure of shop operations on heavy repair work. 

During the period when the test costs were ascertained, 
the shop was operated at something more than normal ca- 
pacity. The monthly man-hours worked from May, 1918, 
to October, 1920, inclusive, averaged 24,171; during the 
period of the test, the monthly average was 29,727, or 123 
per cent. To the extent, therefore, that abnormal production 
operates to reduce productive costs, the situation favors the 
railroad’s case. 


Basis of the Contract for Outside Repairs 


Under the terms of the contract, the work done in the out- 
side shop was to be charged for on the following basis: 


(a) Direct labor to be based on the carrier’s piece work sched- 
ules which were in effect July 1, 1917, plus 10 per cent, plus 30 
per cent (the equivalent of 43 per cent) to equate such rates to 
the basis of the current wage schedule. 

(b) For handling materials, a charge of $6 per car. 

(c) For milling lumber, a charge of $8 per thousand board feet. 

(d) For blacksmith work, agreed prices per operation. 

(e) The aggregate of the foregoing items to be surcharged 100 
per cent for overhead expense. 

(f) Materials to be furnished in part by the carrier and to that 
extent exempted from the surcharge for profit; in part to be fur- 
nished at reciprocal prices (i. e., furnished by the carrier and 
billed at agreed prices and rebilled by the contractor at the same 
prices) and subject to the surcharge for profit, and in part to be 
furnished by the contractor at agreed prices, subject to the sur- 
charge for profit. 

(zg) To the sum of the foregoing items to which applicable, 
profit to be added on a graduated scale, regulated by the amount 
of charge per car, the average rate of profit surcharged being 
between 10 per cent and 11 per cent. 


The amounts billed the carrier under the terms of the 
contract do not, of course, represent the sole cost to it of the 
work done by the contractor. Among the possible incidental 
expenses may be mentioned: 


(a) The cost to it of free materials furnished the contractor, 
and not included in his bill. 
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(b) The cost of delivering such materials, and attendant store 
expenses, etc. 

(c) Moving the cars to be repaired to the contract shop, and 
returning them, to the extent that such movement represent other- 
wise useless haulage. 

(d) Concentrating recovered scrap. 

(e) Inspection of work, and reviewing accounts at the contract 
shop. 

__(f£) Unoccupied space in its own shops and attendant expense, 
idle investment, etc. 

(g) Administrative, purchasing, and accounting expense. 

These, and other kindred items have received careful at- 
tention, and to the extent that such expenses were experi- 
enced, have been added to the amounts billed by the 
contractor in arriving at the total cost of the outside shop 
work. 


Development of the Total Cost 
of Work in Carrier’s Shop 


To avoid encumbering this article with voluminous detail, 
it will doubtless suffice to review in a brief way the particu- 
lars of the carrier’s costs as found, to comment upon their 
reliability or the deficiencies known to exist in them, and to 
explain the bases used for their apportionment where it was 
necessary to resort to apportionments. 

[The author next discusses in detail the various elements 
of cost assignable to the repairs of the 50 cars selected from 
those going through the carrier’s own shop. This will be 
taken up in next week’s issue.—Editor. | 


Commission Presents Tentative 
Consideration Plan 
(Continued from page 616) 


stem of a system may discover such an advantage due to its 
location or connections as will encourage it to specialize in certain 
classes of business. Upon such foundations are reputations as a 
reward of merit based. And such a specialization of function 





Invest- Percentage 
ment in rela- 
Average road and tion; net 


mileage equip- operatin 
Revenue of ment Geeane 
ton- read = per mile to in- 
Systems miles operated of line vestment 
Trunk line region: 
1, PORBSVIVANIR ba ccccccesss 47,871,000,000 11,276 $169,465 4.50 
2. New York Central........ 38,477,000,000 11,414 138,787 6.11 


3. Baltimore & Ohio-Reading. 29,118,000,000 8,252 

4. Erie-Lehigh Valley-Wabash. 27,770,000,000 7,612 

5. Lackawanna-Nickel Plate.. 16,986,000,000 4,879 
Chesapeake Bay region: 


133,215 5.14 
162,995 4.28 
143,118. 4.39 


6. Chesapeake & Ohio....... 12,228,000,000 2,761 121,101 5.46 
7. Norfolk & Western-Vir- 
ME, eiw.c aoc arsae ae ees 17,223,000,000 3,382 128,831 6.18 


8. New England regiconal.... 8,204,000,000 6,796 102,497 5.33 


_ 9. Michigan peninsula ....... 3,171,000,000 3,680 49,626 3.23 
Southeastern region: 
10. Southern Railway ........ 11,916,000,000. 10,489 75,392 4.31 
11. Atlantic Coast Line-Louis- 

ville & Nashville........ 13,757,000,000 14,170 48,634 5.34 
EE oS eee 14,637,000,000 9,389 58,005 4.83 
13. Seaboard Air Line........ 2,117,000,000 3,630 54,515 3.45 


14. Florida East Coast........ 414,000,000 764 67,236 4.74 
Western transcontinental region: 


15. Union Pacific-North West- 


GE So dta weed etnias sees 25,342,000,000 20,747 67,656 5.55 
16. Burlington-Northern Pacific 27,937,000,000 22,889 64,403 5.39 
17. St. Paul-Great Northern... 24,103,000,000 20,768 61,304 5.62 
18. Rock Isiand-Southern Pa- 
eo ee ee eee 19,638,000,000 19,655 68,680 4.69 
Se I ain nna 4:0 aia 00 6 13,097,000,000 11,977 65,582 5.64 
Southwestern-Gulf region: 
20. Frisco iveindn een ew awn 10,499,006,000 12,588 72,924 *3.80 
21. Missouri Pacific .......... 14,930,000,000 13,564 57,920 3.75 


*Corrected. 





surely promotes that high grade of transportation which it is the 
aim of this legislation to promote. 

Quite irrespective of size, the ultimate financial test of the 
feasibility of the 21 systems herein proposed is applied by the 
subjoined table. The significant feature is the right-hand column, 
bringing out the net operating income in percentage of investment. 
Further details concerning this relationship are, of course, to be 
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found in the grand summary (exhibit 8), from which these par- 
ticular figures are compiled. This table merely assembles the 
data dealing with the various regions one after another; and the 
relativity within each region, that is to say, the earning capacity 
of each system as compared with its immediate neighbors, has been 
already discussed. In the background there is always retained the 
theoretical standard for the country as a whole of a 5 per cent 
return on valuation. 

The last step in financial analysis is theoretically necessary and 
in a measure practicable. The systems herein proposed are in- 
tended to be matched one against another to the end that the 
net operating income in percentage of investment shall be the 
same for all. For each region this test has been applied by taking 
the net operating income for the year 1917 as a percentage of the 
property account. But this so-called investment account is purely 
a book statement as to capital. The supreme test must be applied 
by checking everything in terms of financial valuation. 


Valuation 


Returns as yet available from the valuation division are of 
course mainly working papers. The returns may be regarded 
rather as straws showing the direction of the wind; that is to say, 
affording an indication as to whether the investment account is 
understated, normal, or inflated. The following table comprises 
the returns as of the dates indicated, for all those roads for 
which the engineering report, the land valuation, and the account- 
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by the last column of this exhibit, is very uneven for the New 
England group. It varies from 125 per cent—a heavy excess of 
valuation over capital account—for the New Haven, to 108 per 
cent for the Boston & Maine, falling to practical equivalence for 
the Maine Central and the Central Vermont, and to a deficit of 
18 per cent for the Bangor & Aroostook. But the valuation 
dates, it should be noted, cover a range of three years, character- 
ized by fast mounting prices. The only trunk lines cited are the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, with present value at 78 per cent of 
recorded investment; the Big Four, at 85 per cent; the New 
York, Ontario & Western, at 43 per cent; and the Pere Mar- 
quette, at 64 per cent. For the Virginian Railway the corre- 
sponding figure is only 54 per cent. None of these roads is in 
the most thickly settled and highly developed region, and several 
of them are distinctly subnormal financially. The somewhat dis- 
quieting returns for these roads, therefore, need not necessarily 
shake one’s confidence in a full valuation or even an excess for 
the first-class roads like the Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central. The returns for trunk line territory, however, are on 
the whole not as reassuring as the testimony in Ex Parte 74 
makes it appear. 

For the southeastern region, wherein, according to Ex Parte 74, 
the capital account stands strongly reinforced by valuation data, 
the same variability is apparent. There is nothing especially to 
shake the testimony of Mr. Hulme, yet it is quite apparent that 
the conditions are most uneven as between one property and an- 








COMPARISON OF VALUATION DATA WITH RECORDED INVESTMENT OF SELECTED CARRIERS FOR STATED DATES 
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Reproduction cost for Ratio of 
road and equipment Present Total present 

Date vom “a — value present value (6) to 

(June Cost Cest less of land value Recorded recorded in- 

Name of carrier 30) as new depreciation owned (4) plus (5) investment vestment (7) 

1 (2) (3) 4) (5) (6) (7) ) 

Diese, Ti I bo cvcivicezeseetusscess 1914 $26,041,491 $21,228,752 $1,407,725 $22,636,477 $51,531,064 43.90 
Bangor & Aroostuok Railread system............0e+e00e 1916 29,508,992 22,924,261 738.997 23,663,258 28,791,426 82.19 
Boston & Maine Raiiroad system................seeeees 1914 231,747,893 178,323,640 47,623,631 225,947,271 208,231,433 108.51 
Central of Gecrgia Railway system.............eeeeeeee 1915 74,559,698 57,989,344 15,358,037 73,347,381 69,060,724 106.21 
Central Vermont Railway system.............ee-ceecece 1917 25,137,058 19,549,355 2,003,976 21,553,331 21,653,562 99.54 
Chicago & Eastern I!linois Railroad system.............. 1915 72,331,056 54,770,938 7,197,765 61,878,703 78,990,279 78.34 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway system.......... 1915 345,485,880 272,285,598 49,628,714 321,914,312 323.908, 166 99.38 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway system 1915 167,406,494 132,773,913 22,598,686 154,772,599 182,267,924 84.91 
Florida East Coast Railway system..........cceeeseeees 1916 43,515,318 38,569,822 5,053,815 43,623,637 48,207,859 90.49 
Georgia Southern & Florida Railway system............ 1915 10,297,657 7,699,371 1,329,003 9,019,374 12,273,374 73.49 
Kansas City Southern Railway system................-. 1914 46,732,105 38,316,800 4,680,528 42,997,328 111,563,890 38.54 
Maine Central Railread svsiem..... st tin cake ait ang ea ee 1916 66,063,181 51,848,465 4,040,633 55,889,098 54,983,162 101.65 
Mobile & Ohin Railroad system. ....sccccccsccccccsccce 1915 47,595,933 35,932,491 4,985,751 40,918,242 46,978,830 87.10 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad system.... 1915 345,271,883 271,543,976 90,676,404 362,220,380 289,019,595 125.33 
New York, Ontario & Western Railway system.......... 1916 47,679,333 37,429,966 2.652,270 40.082,236 92,695,207 43.24 
Pere Marquette Railroad system. .........sccceccccecces 1915 66,212,550 50,074,537 5,783,112 55,857,649 87,100,297 64.13 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway system................. 1915 60,845,317 45,685,266 6,804,168 52,489,434 99,892,373 52.55 
San Pedro, Les Angeles & Salt Lake................... 1914 43,127,960 35,701,567 4,043,749 39,745.316 75,171,509 52.80 
I CIE UII 6.0: 0:00 55-0.0:06.6.00 0000-408. 0008 26 1916 52,846,225 46,111,047 3,221,853 49,332,900 91,180,245 54.10 
Oe re er eee re 1914 60,817,087 55,108,542 6,062,872 61,171,414 156,318,136 39.13 











ing report have been rendered. At the same time the recorded 
investment in road and equipment for the corresponding date is 
afforded. . 

The accompanying table, then, exhibits the results thus far 
available concerning physical valuation. No reports as yet from 
the accounting division are available. 

But total present value, as the recorded data show in periods 
like the last five years characterized by rapidly mounting prices, 
may be quite misleading. Certainly a total present value as of 
1914 for the Boston & Maine is quite incomparable with a corre- 
sponding figure for the Central Vermont taken three years later. 
A superficial examination of the phenomenal price changes dur- 
ing that period suffices to discredit all such comparisons. 

Turning now from means and methods of valuation to results, 
the carriers may best be treated in the great regional groups 
utilized for consolidation purposes. Considerable testimony 
along the same line was adduced in Ex Parte 74 by Mr. T. W. 
Hulme. Most of his statistical data concerned the same properties 
as are comprehended in this exhibit. His conclusion was that 
valuation was substantially more than capital account for New 
England, and for the eastern and southern regions as a whole. 
Only for the roads west of the Mississippi did he acknowledge that 
reproduction cost of road and equipment showed a slight de- 
ficiency under the capital account; and even for these western 
roads he excluded the so-called standard properties, such as the 
Burlington, the North Western, the Rock Island, etc. He con- 
tended, furthermore, that appreciation would probably more than 
counterbalance the depreciation during the years intervening since 
the date of examination. 

The ratio of present value to recorded investment, as shown 


other. Some will be grossly overvalued and others perhaps under- 
capitalized. The Rock Island is surprisingly sound with a prac- 
tical correspondence of present value and recorded investment. 
At the other extreme stands the Western Pacific, now undergoing 
reorganization, with present value constituting only 39 per cent 
of investment account. Probably, and this confirms the general 
impression, conditions will be found more uniform in the South- 
western-Gulf region than almost anywhere else in the country. 
This valuation table includes the two most prosperous properties 
in that territory. For the St. Louis Southwestern the present 
value is only 52 per cent of recorded investment; for the Kansas 
City Southern it is only 38 per cent. In view of the long record 
of bankruptcies and reorganization for most of the roads here- 
abouts, the conclusion is inescapable that an excessive property 
valuation will have to be dealt with. Applying this conclusion to 
the matter in hand, namely, the percentages of return figurable 
under this plan for the proposed Frisco and Missouri Pacific sys- 
tems of less than 3.5 per cent, it is evident that the actual rate 
of return is substantially higher than this figure. Whether it is 
enough higher, in the light of due correction of the investment 
account, to bring the results for these properties to a parity with 
those for the trunk lines, the southeastern states and the trans- 
continental roads, must be only a matter of surmise. But incon- 
trovertibly the effect of any and all corrections must be in the 
direction of a regional uniformity for the country as a whole. 


Advantages of Consolidation 


Examination of transportation conditions in the preparation of 
this report has disclosed a number of substantial advantages which 
might be attained through the larger-scale operation which such 
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consolidation permits. One or two of these may be mentioned in 
passing as indicative of the trend of events. One in particular is 
the greater proportion of solid train movement from points of 
origin through to destination, especially with the creation of ship- 
ping days between the less important places, which thus permits 
of solid train movement from the primary yard at least to the 
neighborhood of destination. The improvements recently put into 
effect on the Pennsylvania Railroad for coal and coke traffic and 
also in the carriage of steel, illustrate the point. 

It is somewhat difficult to predict accurately the effect of a 
larger-scale operation under consolidation upon the several in- 
dividual properties. The earning power of some of them which 
have already attained some of the foregoing efficiencies through 
a high degree of specialization of function will perhaps be lessened. 

Another operating economy, conducive it is believed to efficiency 
through a better utilization of the fixed investment, is a consider- 
able elaboration of the device of trackage. The principle, embodied 
for the first time in the transportation act of 1920, that it is eco- 
nomically sound and socially expedient to avoid useless duplication 
of facilities, is clearly illustrated in this connecton. Already and 
for many years trackage has been taken by existing railroads either 
because a carrier was too weak financially to duplicate a line 
already in operation, or because the road in question was not for 
most purposes a competitor and therefore could afford to strengthen 
the lessee carrier. There is a surprising frequency of downright 
gaps in the very heart of some of the great systems. Whole 
divisions, even on the main line, will be found not owned, reliance 
being had upon long-time traffic agreements. The Rock Island, 
for example, is honeycombed with such trackage, in many cases 
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the contracts being very much more favorable as to maintenance 
than could have been expected under downright ownership. Every- 
where, where trackage may be had, even as between direct com- 
petitors, the device has been resorted to freely. When the traffic 
develops to a point where the single line is outgrown, it may then 
be double tracked or a new link be constructed. 

The defects and shortcomings of this comprehensive scheme are 
manifold and in many cases self-evident. The outcome is avowedly 
almost everywhere a compromise, a choice between evils. All 
of the warring and conflicting interests; all of the hopes, as- 
pirations, fears and prejudices have come home to roost in the 
course of its preparation. An extraordinary amount of friendli- 
ness and co-operation has been encountered. But, as is inherent 
and natural under the circumstances, much of this assistance has 
necessarily been circumscribed by the particular interest of the 
participants; and a governmental plan, in contradistinction to 
one projected for private profit or interest, may not content itself 
with caring even for most of the properties. It must of necessity 
recognize the right and the interest of every last one of them. 
It is this requirement of universality which so often compels the 
halfway expedient, the compromise, the solution which falls so 
far short of the ideal. Administrative influences impel one in 
certain directions; the bankers would have some matters other- 
wise; the representatives of the employees entertain. quite positive 
views, it may be; and all of the shippers’ organizations have to 
be satisfied. But despite these divergent interests, the desirability, 
nay more, the downright necessity for the furtherance of consoli- 
dation on a large scale as a remedy for the existing situation is 
almost universally conceded. 


of Railway Needs 


Relation of Motor Transport to Steam Railways; Central. 
Ownership of Freight Cars Advocated 


By Geo. C. Conn 
Director of Traffic, Buick Motor Company, Flint, Mich. 


ASSENGER AND FREIGHT service by motor is now rapidly 
P encroaching on both steam and electric lines—not only 
for short distances, but for general service up to 100 or 
more miles, and in some cases regular freight service is oper- 
ated over longer distances. A recent advertisement of the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) contained the statement 
that during the past year more than six million head of 
cattle, sheep and hogs were moved by motor trucks directly 
to stockyard markets, and that farmers had found this 
method of transportation dependable, economical and 
profitable. 

There seems to be the same attitude on the part of some 
steam railway officials toward the motor truck as they took 
toward the electric lines, and the same tide of progress will 
undoubtedly swamp those whose vision is so limited as to 
fail to work with the motor instead of against it. There are, 
of course, some who see the signs of the times. One railway 
in the northwest is promoting rural trucking routes in con- 
nection with its own service, and with beneficial results. W. 
G. Besler, president of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
says railways have nothing to fear from automobiles and 
should recognize them as an ally, augmenting and extending 
the service rendered by the railways. 

Each class or method has its legitimate field, and that 
when the traffic is separated to meet what each has to offer, 
the greatest efficiency will be reached. There can be no ques- 
tion but what the electric line and motor truck are able to 
do some things more quickly than steam railways, and so 
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long as they can give superior service they will attract busi- 
ness; and with railways in their present physical condition, 
every known means of transportation will be required to 
move the commerce of the country when the tide of business 
turns. 

It cannot be overlooked that the steam railways have un- 
intentionally done much to encourage electric and truck serv- 
ice by their attitude toward less than carload traffic. They 
have educated everyone to the idea that there was no money 
for the railways in less than carload business, and by declin- 
ing to accept such freight except on certain specific days, they 
have forced shippers to find and use other methods of trans- 
portation. If steam railway executives do not want the short- 
haul merchandise traffic there now seems an opportunity to 
get away from it—possibly with profit to all concerned. 


Railway Efficiency Improving 


For reasons which it is useless to review here, and which 
are generally understood, government supervision and inter- 
vention have surrounded our steam railways until the officials 
in charge are no longer free agents, and as one prominent 
railroad president recently said: “It is a very grave question 
whether regulation has not been overdone, encroaching on 
the field of management, dividing responsibility and check- 
ing initiative.’ One of the prominent papers in New York 
state, in referring to government regulation of railways, says: 
“Tt would be foolish in the extreme to expect anything like 
satisfactory results from this kind of legislation,” and ven- 
tures the suggestion that the country at large would be as 
well off if all present restrictions of the government were 
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removed. The present system of having one commission fix 
the rates and another the expenses is certainly ridiculous. 
If the railways are to have governmental supervision, there 
should be but one commission in control. ; 

‘It is common practice to criticize the efficiency of our rail- 
ways. What we really criticize is the efficiency of the em- 
ployees either individually or collectively. If the spirit of 
a railway organization is gone, or is at a low ebb, it is imme- 
diately reflected in the individual acts of the employees. 
Representing a large shipping concern and coming in close 
touch with local men, I can see a marked change for the 
better in the attitude of many railroad men since the roads 
“came back home,” but it must be remembered that efficiency 
in an organization extending over hundreds of miles and 
embracing many departments widely divergent in their ac- 
tivities is a very different proposition from efficiency in a 
manufacturing plant employing an equal number of men 
but all within a mile of each other. There is no business 
where good-will and individual responsibility are greater 
assets than in the steam railway as it stands today. It is a 
great industry making but one product, and that is service. 


Service More Desirable Than Low Rates 


While freight rates should be adjusted to protect shippers 
and consignees against unfair competition, and while in some 
instances a very slight variation may make a lot of trouble, 
I venture the opinion that prompt and ample transportation 
is the thing most needed and most desired by the great ship- 
ping public. I do not believe there is any good reason for 
constantly asking for reduced rates. Much of this demand 
originates with semi-professionals who feel that they must 
“start something” against the railroads. It must, however, 
be remembered that the present high basis of rates is more 
or less of a war tax imposed to meet war expenses. The 
various increases were accepted by rich and poor, large and 
small, without protest, and the readjustments, as they are 
made, should benefit all classes of business alike. 

It should be the duty of executive and traffic officers to 
foster their industries, know what they need, and endeavor 
to keep them on a relatively proper rate basis. Uncertainty 
as to freight rates is the most serious thing with which a 
shipper has to contend. 

Nothing does more to keep a railroad in good standing 
with the communities it serves than regularity of local serv- 
ice. A railway which fails to give such service not only fails 
in its duty, but creates adverse public sentiment which later 
on shows itself in state legislatures and city councils. The 
time has passed when railways can ignore the towns and 
cities along the line and take their chances in the state senate 
with adverse legislation. 

The joint use of terminal facilities should be seriously 
considered, and where they can be brought under one control, 
a large saving can be effected. If this subject is not given 
early and serious voluntary consideration, railroad people 
will invite merited criticism and government interference. 


Railway Corporation Directors 


While it may be true that directors of any corporation 
should dictate its policy only and keep away from details, 
I think there is a great opportunity on our railways to select 
directors who will familiarize themselves with their proper- 
ties and get away from boards of directors who merely attend 
the board meetings, and who many times do not see their 
roads for months at a time, and then only for a superficial 
inspection. 

I know of one railroad controlled by a banking house 
which could, if it chose to do so, select eight of the eleven 
directors. Instead of doing this it selects three and allows 
the president to select eight who live on the property and 
represent the business interests of the community. These 
men are not dummy directors. It is a rare thing when they 
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fail to attend the monthly board meetings, which usually last 
several hours, and at which they give the president reports 
from their cities and their own viewpoint of current affairs. 
One of these men was chosen because he had previously been 
quite antagonistic, and he is now thoroughly converted and 
a great help. This railroad is on the right way to success 
through the upbuilding of public sentiment along with its 
traffic. Other roads would do well to study this plan. 


Kind of Cars a Shipper Wants 


In the evolution of transportation one of the problems is 
that of equipment. Speaking specifically of freight equip- 
ment, there has been developed on many railways types of 
cars which theoretically served that particular road to greatest 
advantage, but ‘which in reality were nothing more or less 
than the personal idea of some executive. 

Recently one of the largest railway systems in the country 
has put in use box cars with an inside length of 40 ft. 7 in., 
when all the rates and classifications are based on 40 ft. 
6 in. Not long ago one of the transcontinental lines built 
some box cars with an inside length of 41 ft. when the rat- 
ings were based on 40 ft. 6 in. A glance at the cars in any 
freight yard will prove the assertion that there is no uni- 
formity in equipment. 

From my education as a traffic man I am, of course, 
thinking of that phase of the car question. What seems de- 
sirable is a large standard car. There are so many factors 
which cost no more on a large car than on a smaller one 
that it looks wrong to build the smaller type, and I cannot 
figure out why the smaller and obsolete types of cars are 
allowed to exist. It must be true that the repair bills on 
these old cars are very much above the average. I do not 
believe there is any great demand for a car longer than 40 ft. 
6 in. inside and 10 ft. high, and I think that attention 
should be directed to a standard of this size, and that the 
freight rates and classifications should be adjusted to fit the 
standard equipment. 

The end-door box car is not in great demand. If side 
doors are wide enough, 90 per cent of the demand for end 
doors will cease. There are very few shipments which can- 
not now be loaded through wide side doors, and these few 
can go on gondolas or flat cars. 


Central Ownership of Freight Cars 


If cars are to be standardized, why should they not be 
controlled by a central ownership, made common route cars, 
and leased to the using roads on a fair basis? No ordinary 
railroad can afford to own enough refrigerator or other spe- 
cial cars to care for its seasonable and perishable freight, 
and I am much inclined to the belief that the same principle 
will apply to standard box cars. 

Is it not time that someone should analyze this equipment 
problem carefully both as to its ownership and character? 
The subject is very far-reaching both as to the cost of the 
equipment itself and as to operating expenses in the way of 
repairs, empty haulage, and per diem rentals. If you will 
go back to the years 1902 or 1903, when freight cars were 
interchanged on a mileage basis, you will recall the misuses 
of and the dissatisfaction with the system. It was about 
this time that the per diem system became operative, and no 
one seems satisfied with that because it is being constantly 
changed. The well-to-do roads complain that they are buy- 
ing cars for the poorer roads, and the poorer lines are 
struggling under the heavy car rental in their operating ex- 
penses. Increasing the rental or per diem will not deter the 
smaller lines from using the cars. They will take what they 
need or can get for the movement of traffic and pay the 
penalty. 

For the past five years I have taken every possible oppor- 
tunity to advocate a central ownership of freight cars—a 
holding company which would build and maintain cars and 
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rent them to railroads for general use, on a fair basis, such 
cars to be known as general or open route cars to run any- 
where on any railroad. 

Such a company could build and maintain cars cheaper 
than individual lines and move them from one section to 
another as crops or other conditions require, thus getting the 
maximum of loaded miles and minimum of empty miles. 
This would do away with the moving of cars empty merely 
to send them back home, especially when the home road has 
no use for them. 

With central ownership and a few standard types of cars, 
selected so as to give greatest utility, the original cost of 
construction could be kept very low. Naturally such central 
ownership would establish its own repair shops at strategic 
points, and this would greatly reduce, if not eliminate, indi- 
vidual railway car shops. 

The overhead in most shops is very high and hard to deter- 
mine. Much of the machinery in railway shops is old and 
not economical. Most of these shops operate to capacity but 
a very small part of the year. Very few roads today are well 
equipped to repair steel cars; and if all roads are to be so 
equipped, it will mean a tremendous expenditure for ma- 
chinery and facilities, and the wisdom of such an expendi- 
ture is questionable. The centralized control can avert this 
duplication of equipment. 

Under central control a better opportunity would be af- 
forded for records of the actual performance of each car—a 
thing practically out of the question under present conditions. 
There were on December 31, 1920, 2,382,212 cars in ex- 
istence, and the Railway Age gives $626,746,636 as the 
amount expended in 1920 for maintenance, or about $265 
per car per year. This looks like a great field for economy, 
both in the cost of repairs and in the quicker return of the 
car to service. 

In constructing cars the weight capacity is not the only 
factor to consider. It may be necessary to build heavy ca- 
pacity box cars, but in doing so a tremendous increase in 
deadweight or non-revenue weight is added to every train. 
A few years ago I checked up the loaded movement of several 
Pennsylvania System cars of 100,000 Ib. capacity. The 


heaviest load in any of them was about 80,000 lb., and most. 


of them carried less than 30,000 Ib. 

Consideration should be given to the increasing number of 
light and bulky articles and the necessity for a large car. 

During the year 1920 there were driven away from fac- 
tories 470,867 automobiles, equal to about 110,000 carloads, 
simply because of car shortage, and the railways lost earnings 
on this high-class traffic simply because equipment was not 
available. Our own company and our agents own over 500 
flat cars used for automobile shipments, purchased solely to 
protect ourselves. We also made an investment of $118,000 
for steel decking to deck these cars and make them move a 
double load. 

We have met every kind of objections from railway men to 
our advocacy of large cars with wide doors, but they are com- 
ing to it and are discovering that what some roads are doing 
others will sooner or later be obliged to do. It is not for the 
shippers to tell the railroads how to build cars, but it is their 
privilege to tell what they need, and the railroads should find 
the method of meeting the situation. I believe this lies in a 
central ownership and control of equipment. 


Organize a Department of Public Relations 


Every railway should have an executive official reporting 
to the chief executive whose first duty should be to keep in 
touch with the public along the line and endeavor to create 
more harmonious relations between the railway and its pa- 
trons. The present organization of most railway staffs does 
not provide for such an official. Just what duties now 
handled by others should come under his supervision might 
depend on the size of the railroad, but regardless of the size 
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of the road, this official should report to the president or 
chief executive officer and have a title plainly indicating his 
position. 

Railroad Labor 


Regardless of the present political labor situation, the 
underlying principles surrounding railroad labor are not 
very different from those in other lines except that the men 
are better organized; and because of this fact and the prac- 
tice recently created, under government control, of increasing 
the freight and passenger rates to meet the increase in ex- 
penses, there may have developed, in some quarters, a lack 
of resistance by the supervisory forces. 

While it is often stated that railway employees were gen- 
erally underpaid, it is a fact that many of the men have been 
in service a long time and of their own accord, and this must 
speak for itself as to the desirability of their employment. 
Most men are willing to do an honest day’s work if they are 
properly directed and treated fairly as to conditions as well 
as pay. The conditions surrounding railroad labor have been 
anything but good. I refer to offices, rest rooms, hours of 
labor, sleeping accommodations, and other things with which: 
yard and train men are obliged to contend. These conditions 
would not be tolerated in an industrial plant. 

Possibly one reason railways fail to control the efficiency 
of their employees is because the supervisory or inspection 
forces are too closely allied to those whom they supervise. 
Possibly the system or method of measuring a day’s work is 
wrong in that the only measure is the hours of service and 
not the number of units of work done. In this I do not refer 
particularly to shop work. The laws of nature and traits of 
individuals do not differ much, regardless of occupation, and 
the principles cannot be very different in any line of com- 
mercial activity. 

Very reliable figures of labor conditions in Akron, Ohio, 
are available, and I summarize the situation merely to illus- 
trate the point. One concern in Akron with a capacity of 
about 1,000 tires per day had this experience: In May, 1920, 
its pay roll totaled $108,000, and the daily average produc- 
tion of tires was 978. In May, 1921, the pay roll amounted 
to $40,000 and the daily production averaged 1,018 tires. In 
1920 it employed 950 men, and in 1921 the larger output was 
done by 387 men. 

In a paper published by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany called the ‘““Wingfoot Clan,” they say that in their tube 
department in 1920 the average number of tubes per man per 
day was 20, while in 1921 the production per man is 60 
tubes. The hours of labor have increased from eight to ten,. 
and the rates of pay per hour have greatly decreased. Taken. 
as a whole, and as an average in the various Akron plants, 
the efficiency per man measured by the output has increased 
about 75 per cent. If this increase in efficiency can take 
place in Akron, Ohio, it can also take place in railroad service 
if properly directed. 

Shippers are entitled to the most eftuctent operation pos- 
sible. Men in railway service should be paid properly and 
in line with what is paid for similar work elsewhere. The 
conditions surrounding the work should be as good as pos- 
sible. The results are what really fix the cost of operation, 
and the better the results, the lower the cost. If the costs are 
reduced, the rates will also be reduced, and business will be 
quickened to the advantage of all concerned. 


Discussion 


N. D. Ballantine, superintendent transportation, Union 
Pacific, agreed with the author of the paper that the private 
ownership of freight cars would cause more empty car miles 
than would result under a scheme of central ownership. 
Under private ownership the cost of repairing freight cars is 
much cheaper at home than on foreign lines. Other factors, 
however, must be taken into consideration in deciding the 
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advisability of sending foreign cars home when in need of 
extensive repairs. In explaining this situation Mr. Ballan- 
tine called attention to the fact that it would cost $75, for 
instance, to move an empty Pennsylvania car home from 
Ogden, Utah. In view of the fact that the balance of traffic 
on the Union Pacific is east-bound, to send this car home 
would require the empty movement of another car west for 
loading which would place a total burden of $150 on the 
transaction and might make it advisable to repair the car 
away from home. 

G. E. Patterson, general superintendent, Illinois Central, 
expressed a doubt as to whether there would be any advan- 
tage in building cars of light capacity since so many bulky 
commodities must be moved under modern industrial condi- 
tions. To go to cars of lighter capacity would increase the 
number of cars moved, which would add to the burden on 
railroad facilities, particularly in terminals and transporta- 
tion yards. 

In answer to a question as to why a car with an inside 
length of 40 ft. 7 in. was any less desirable than one measur- 
ing 40 ft. 6 in., Mr. Conn explained that the carload mini- 
mum classifications are based on a length of 40 ft. 6 in. and 
42 ft., and for a car that exceeds 40 ft. 6 in. the road should 
apply the 42 ft. minimum if traffic regulations are observed. 
This works an injustice on the shipper; as it costs him as 
much to use a 40 ft. 7 in. car as to use a 42 ft. car. 

In answer to a question as to the width of side doors which 
would make possible the elimination of end doors for auto- 
mobile loading, Mr. Conn suggested that the doors be 10 ft. 
wide and staggered so that about 6 ft. of the width of the 
two doors would be directly in line across the car. He called 
attention to the fact that the fastenings on the inside of the 
end doors form a projection which has been the source of a 


large part of the damage in transit to automobiles shipped 
from the Buick plant. 


Freight Traffic Statistics 


WasuincrTon, D. C, 

HE number of tons of revenue freight carried by the 
T Class I railroads of the United States in the first six 

months of 1921 was 800,067,738, as compared with 
1,031,969,587 in the first six months of 1920, a reduction 
of 22 per cent. The tonnage of revenue freight originated 
for the six months period of 1921 was 440,543,243, as com- 
pared with 575,670,571 in 1920, a reduction of 23 per cent. 
These figures are indicated by the quarterly summary of 
freight commodity statistics just issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the second quarter of 1921, taken 
in connection with the reports for previous quarters. 

For the quarter ending June 30, 1921, decreases as com- 
pared with the corresponding quarter of 1920, are shown 
in the totals for animals and products, products of mines, 
products of forests, manufactures and miscellaneous, and 
1. c. 1. merchandise traffic, both freight originating and total 
revenue freight carried, but the tonnage of products of 
agriculture carried shows an increase from 43,445,220 in 
1920 to 44,639,283 in 1921. The tonnage of wheat carried 
was 9,632,585 for the quarter, as compared with 6,088,429 
in the corresponding quarter of 1920; corn, 5,935,075, as 
compared with 4,834,640; citrus fruits, 2,061,791, as com- 
pared with 1,766,587; other fresh fruits, 2,119,730, as com- 
pared with 1,807,186; potatoes 2,221,396 as compared with 
2,068,278. Other items under the head of products of agri- 
culture show decreases. 

The total tonnage carried of animals and products was 
10,146,292, as compared with 10,743,059, but there were in- 
creases in hogs, fresh meats, other packing house products, 
poultry, eggs, butter and cheese, and wool. Of products 
of mines the tonnage was 208,779,616, as compared with 
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272,179,656. Anthracite coal shows an increase from 31,- 
129,687 to 32,924,400, but bituminous coal decreased from 
144,470,058 to 121,374,695 and all other items in this class 
show a decrease. 

Of forest products the tonnage was 36,858,931, as com- 
pared with 49,631,766. ‘Ties show an increase from 1,876,- 
993 to 2,124,505. ; 

Total manufactures and miscellaneous freight carried 
amounted to 81,054,733, as compared with 121,664,689, in- 
creases being shown only in vegetable oils, cement and ice. 
L. c. l. merchandise decreased from 22,605,696 to 16,770,- 
520. The grand total of carload and 1. c. 1. traffic for the 
quarter was 398,249,375, as compared with 520,270,086. 


Dual Control of Railroads Criticized 


Wasuincron, D. C. 
UAL CONTROL of our transportation systems by two sep- 
D arate and distinct governmental agencies, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the United States 
Labor Board, is declared to be the outstanding obstacle in 
the path of efficient and economical operation of the railroads 
in a statement to the press by Representative Sydney Ander- 
son, chairman of the Congressional Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission regulates the prices 
of transportation and the United States Labor Board regu- 
lates its costs,” Mr. Anderson said. “This division of 
authority and responsibility violates the fundamentals of 
efficient business management. While the railroads are semi- 
public corporations and exercise a semi-governmental func- 
tion, there is no fundamental difference between the economic 
laws which apply to the operation of railroads and those 
which apply to the operation of any other business. There 
are certain well-defined restrictions which can properly sur- 
round railroad operations and which are necessarily public 
requirements, but when these regulations or restrictions result 
in divided authority and responsibility for operation, and 
attempt to substitute arbitrary and fixed rules for economic 
jaws, they result in imposing burdens upon the railroads 
which must eventually become burdens upon the public in 
general. 

“Centralized authority and responsibility are just as es- 
sential to the management of railroads as to the management 
of any other business, and the existing dual control of rail- 
road, which divides responsibility and authority, is a com- 
promise on the fundamentals of sound business organization 
and efficient management, which results in excessive burdens 
upon the shipping public. 

“Prices for transportation and costs of transportation are 
mutually inter-related and interdependent factors and super- 
visory control over them should be exercised under a single 
authority. The policies involved in the determination of the 
expenses to be assumed by the railroads are essentially poli- 
cies of management rather than of supervisory governmental 
control, and a careful analysis of functions of management 
and regulation should be made, with a view to so modifying 
existing laws that the functions of private management and 
responsibility for their exercise may be left with the manage- 
ment of the railroads, and the control of the government lim- 
ited to supervisory, regulatory functions, if private manage- 
ment of railroads is to continue. Any other relation will in- 
evitably result in imposing excessive burdens upon the 
public. 

“While the commission has come to no conclusion with 
respect to the recommendations which it will make with 
regard to railroad operations and regulations, it is under- 
taking an analysis of the functions of the railroads with a 
view to making definite recommendations for improvements, 
both in regulation and. operation.” 
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London to Birmingham in two hours is the time advertised 
for the best trains in the latest time-tables of both the London & 
North Western and the Great Western Railways. This is the 
first restoration of these fast schedules, which were discontinued 
during the war. The distance between the two cities, by the 
North Western, is 113 miles, and by the Great Western, 110 miles. 


Two bandits were shot and killed on the night of Septem- 
ber 14, by federal agents and railroad detectives, when they 
attempted to hold up Texas & Pacific passenger train No. 11, 
fifteen miles west of Ft. Worth, Tex. The train had been 
heavily guarded following information received by federal 
agents that bandits had planned to rob the mail car. 


The production of Portland cement in 1920 was 100,023,245 
barrels, exceeding that in 1917, the next highest year in pro- 
duction, by 7,209,043 barrels. This amount was an increase 
of 24 per cent over the production in 1919, which was 80,- 
777,935 barrels. The stocks at the mills increased from 
5,256,900 barrels at the end of 1919 to 8,941,046 barrels at 
the end of 1920. 


The executive and advisory committee of the American 
Association of Railroad Superintendents, at a meeting held in 
Chicago on September 10, decided to hold the next convention 
in Kansas City, Mo., on August 23 to 25, 1922, inclusive. 
Kansas City was selected as the location of the convention 
in view of the fact that it had been originally planned to 
hold the 1921 meeting at that city, which meeting was canceled. 


The engineman of passenger train No. 327 on the Pennsyl- 
vania, en-route from Louisville, Ky., to Indianapolis, Ind., 
was killed and four persons were severely injured and several 
less seriously injured, when the train went through a bridge 
into the Blue river, one mile north of Edinburg, Ind., on 
September 17. The train was derailed on the approach to 
the bridge and struck an end post, knocking part of the 
bridge into the river. The engine and baggage car plunged 
into the stream while a day coach and three Pullman cars 
remained on the track. 


Chief engineers’ night was the name given to a meeting held 
by the Western Society of Engineers at Chicago on Monday 
evening, September 26. Brief addresses were given by C. A. 
Morse, chief engineer, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; H. R. 
Safford, assistant to the president, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
C. F. Loweth, chief engineer, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
and E. H. Lee, vice-president and general manager, Chicago & 
Western Indiana. The addresses were directed primarily at the 
young engineers and concerned the elements necessary for suc- 
cess, the speakers drawing largely on their own experiences. 


C. M. Candler, chairman of the special commission ap- 
pointed by the governor of Georgia to investigate the causes 
of a freight train derailment on the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic on September 7, has made a report, signed by him- 
self and W. H. Hudson, holding that the wreck was caused 
by an explosive placed on the track with criminal intent. 
William T. Turner, president of the Georgia Car & Locomo- 
tive Works, who is the third member of the commission, 
handed in a minority report holding that the derailment was 
due to a loose wheel of the front truck of the locomotive. 


Pennsylvania Pensions 


During the first six months of 1921 the Pennsylvania Railroad 
paid out $1,354,692 in pension allowances to retired employees; 
and 696 new names were placed on the pension list in that time. 
During the same period, 287 retired employees died. The total 
number now receiving pensions is 6,406. It is estimated that the 


average term of service of these men is 40 years. The average 
age of all employees on the roll is 73 years and 1 month. 

All officers and employees who attain the age of 70 years are 
automatically retired, and those from 65 to 69, inclusive, who 
after thirty or more years in the service become disqualified for 
active duty, are also eligible for pensions. 


Coal Production Increasing 


Production of soft coal showed a decided improvement 
during the week ended September 17, according to the weekly 
bulletin of the Geological Survey, and for the first time since 
early in June passed 8,000,000 tons. The total output is 
estimated at 8,139,000 net tons. Production of soft coal 
during the first 219 working days of the year has amounted 
to 279,881,000 tons, which is 99,000,000 tons behind the aver- 
age of the previous four years. The cumulative movement 
to the lakes for the season, however, stands at 17,669,670 
net tons, nearly three and three-quarter million tons ahead 
of 1920 and 186,580 tons ahead of 1919, 


Chicago River Straightening 


Four of the railroads owning tracts’ of land on the South 
branch of the Chicago river have appointed officers to 
negotiate with the city of Chicago on the proposed straight- 
ening of the river, as follows: E. T. Glennon, assistant vice- 
president, New York Central; L. C. Fritch, vice-president, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; W. J. Towne, chief engineer, 
Chicago & North Western, and G. P. Palmer, engineer of 
maintenance and construction, Baltimore & Ohio Terminal. 
These officers will serve on a joint committee of city and 
railroad officers to be headed by E. T. Noonan, chief engineer 
of the city’s Railroad Terminal Commission. 


Telegraph and Telephone Appliance Association 


Officers for the Railway Telegraph & Telephone Appliance 
Association, which met in conjunction with the Telegraph and 
Telephone Section of the American Railway Association at 
Cleveland, Ohio, last week, were elected for the ensuing year 
as follows: Chairman, J. Warren Young, Kerite Insulated 
Wire & Cable Co. New York; vice-chairman, F. W. Bayles, 
New York Telephone Company, New York; secretary and treas- 
urer, G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Battery Company, New York. 
The members elected to the executive committee are: B. A, 
Kaiser, American Telegraph and Telephone Company, New 
York; W. T. Kyle, Page Wire & Steel Company, New York; 
J. W. Hackett, Okonite Company, New York; Wallace L. 
Cook, Reliable Electric Company, Chicago; E. V. Adams, 
Western Electric Company, New York, and D. H. Morris, Ohio 
Bell Telephone Company, Columbus, O. 


The French Exhibit in Canada 


The eight-car exhibit of the life and commerce of France 
(heretofore noticed in the Railway Age) which is now travel- 
ing through Canada has drawn large crowds of visitors. The 
car devoted to literature, science and the arts contains the 
sword presented by the people of Liege to Marshal Foch. 
Other treasures are Rodin’s “A Dancer,” a painting valued 
at 75,000 francs, loaned by the Louvre; Caron’s statue, “Spring 
Smile,” loaned by ex-President Poincare, and busts of Cle- 
menceau and Puvis de Chavannes. Car number two, devoted 
to setting forth the beauties of France as a touring ground, 
contains illuminated views of old chateaux and beauty spots, 
maps, and models of trains and ships. The jewelers’ exhibit 
contains a large collection of the best examples of French 
jewelry; diamond pendants, jewel-encrusted bracelets and 
unique rings; also fine cutlery, bronzes and statuary. The 
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French government has invited the Canadian government to 
send an exhibit of Canadian wares to France next year, and 
offers free transportation of Canadian sample goods both 
ways across the ocean, free housing of goods, free railway 
transportation and many other privileges. 


Roadmasters Elect Officers 


At the closing session of the convention of the Roadmasters 
and Maintenance of Way Association at Chicago on Septem- 
ber 22, the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, L. M. Denney, supervisor Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, Indianapolis, Ind.; first vice-president, J. P. 
Corcoran, roadmaster, Chicago & Alton, Bloomington, IIl.; sec- 
ond vice-president, J. B. Martin, supervisor New York Central, 
Elkhart, Ind.; secretary, P. J. McAndrews, roadmaster Chicago 
& North Western, Sterling, Ill.; treasurer, T. F. Donahoe, 
general supervisor Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa.; road- 
master W. F. Muff, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Newton, Kan., 
was elected to fill the unexpired term of Mr. Martin as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. George W. Koontz, supervisor 
Delaware & Hudson, Carbondale, Pa., and C. A. Joyce, super- 
visor Erie, Paterson, N. J., were elected as four year members 
of the executive committee. Cleveland was chosen as the place 
for the next convention. 

At the annual meeting of the Track Supply Association, held 
on Wednesday morning, September 21, the following officers were 
elected: President, Herbert Potter, Wyoming Shovel Works, 
Wyoming, Pa.; vice-president, F. M. Condit, Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Chicago; secretary-treasurer, W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron 
Works, Hillburn, N. Y.; directors, J. J. Cozzens, Union Switch 
& Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa.; K. J. Eklund, Mudge & Co., 
Chicago; Alex. Chapman, Rail Joint Company, Chicago, and 
A. H. Told, Positive Rail Anchor Company, Marion, Ind. 


Constitutionality of Election Laws to 
Be Tested by C. M. & St. P. Officers 


H. E. Byram, president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, Burton Hanson, general counsel, L. K. Silcox, general 
superintendent of motive power, and George T. Martin, 
assistant to Mr. Silcox, were placed under arrest on Sep- 
tember 26 before Judge F. S. Righeimer of the Cook County 
Court, Chicago, on warrants charging violation of the elec- 
tion laws by refusing to pay employees for two hours during 
which they were absent from their work to cast ballots on 
election days. Mr. Byram and the other officers appeared 
before the court voluntarily with the object of making this 
a test case. The officers furnished bonds of $1,000 each and 
their case was set for hearing on October 17. 

A brief notice of the earlier developments of this case was 
included in the Railway Age of September 24 (page 589). 

Subsequently attorneys representing the four officers of the 
St. Paul filed a brief containing 17 reasons why that section 
of the election law giving employees two hours with pay in 
which to vote is unconstitutional. Among other points, the 
attorneys contend that the act is invalid because “it is con- 
trary to the policy of law that any person should be paid 
for performing that duty of citizenship which consists in 
attending the polls and voting at elections.” Another con- 
tention is that the act “seeks to take the property of one citi- 
zen for the private use of another citizen.” 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
‘meetings and places of meetings: 


Arr Brake Assoctation.—F. M. Nellis, 163 Broadway, New York City. 
Exhibit by Air Brake Appliance Association. 

Arr Brake Appiiance Assocration.—Fred W. Venton, 836 So. Michigan 

ve., Chicago. Meeting with Air Brake Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DemMuRRAGE Orricers.—F. A. Pontious, Super- 
viser of Demurrage and Storage, C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DINING CAR SUPERINTENDENTS.—S. W. Derr, 
Philadelphia & Reading, Philadelphia, 

AMERICAN AssocIATION OF ENcGINEERS.—C, E. Drayer, 29 S. La Salle St., 
332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC OrFricers.—W. C. Hope, 
a & mM 3 340 ag St., New York. Annual meeting, 
November 21 and 22, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. 

emeumeenr ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, Room 

, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
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American Exectric Rattway Assocration.—E. B. Burritt, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York. Next convention, October 3-6, Atlantic City. Exhibits 
this year will be omitted. 

AMERICAN RAILROAD MASTER TINNERS’, COPPERSMITHS’ AND Pipe FItTTERs’ 
Association.—C. Borcherdt, 202 North Hamlin Avenue, Chicago, III. 

AmeErRICAN Raritway AsSOCIATION. J. E. Fairbanks, General Secretary, 75 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Next regular meeting, November 16, 
1921. 

Division I—Operating. 


Freight Station Section (including former activities of American 
Assuciation of Freight Agents). R. O. Wells, Freight Agent, Illinois 
Central Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 

Medical and Surgical Section. J. C. Caviston, 75 Church Street, 
New York. 

Protective Section (including former activities of the American 
Railway Chief Special Agents and Chiefs of Police Association), 
J. C. Caviston, 75 Church St., New York, N. Y. 

Telegraph and Telephone Secticn (including former activities of the 
Association of Railway bag or , Superintendents). W. A. Fair- 
banks, 75 Church St., New York, = : 

Safety Section. J. C. Caviston, “75 Church St., New York. First 
annual meeting, Boston, Mass., September 26. 

Division 1I—Transportation (including former activities of the 
Association of Transportation and Car Accounting Officers). G. W. 
Covert, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 

Division 1I1I—tTraffic, J. Gottschalk, 143 Liberty St., New York. 

Division IV—Engineering, E. H. Fritch, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Construction and Maintenance Section. E, H. Fritch, 

Electrical Section. E. H. Fritch. 

Signal Section (including former activities of the Railway Signal 
Association). S. Balliet, 75 Church St., New York, ms Bs 

Division V—Mechanical (including former activities of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association and the American Railway Master 
Mechanics’ Association). V. R. Hawthorne, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Equipment Painting Section (including former activities of the 
Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association). V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Division VI—Purchases and Stores (including former activities of 
the Railway Storekeepers’ Association). J. P. Murphy, General 
Storekeeper, New York Central, Collinwood, Ohio. 

Division VII—Freight Claims (including former activities of the 
Freight Claim Association), Lewis Pilcher, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN RAitway BripGeE ANp Buitpine Association.—C, A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W. Ry., 319 Waller Ave., Austin Station, Chicago. Next con- 
vention, October 18-20, 1921, Hotel McAlpin, New York City. Ex- 
hibit by Bridge and Building Supply Men’s Association. 

AmerRIcAN Raitway DEVELOPMENT Associ1aTIon.—J. F. Jackson, Central of 
Georgia, Savannah, Ga. Next meeting, November, 1921, Chicago. 

AMERICAN RaiLway ENGINEERING AssocrATION.—(Works in_ co-operation 
with the American Railway Association, Division IV.) E. H. Fritch, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. Next convention, March 14-16, 
we Exhibit by National Railway Appliances Association, March 
13-16. 


AMERICAN Rattway MASTER MEcuanics’ Association. (See American Rail- 
way Association, Division 5.) 

AmeRIcAN Rartway Toot Foremen’s Assocration.—R. D. Fletcher, 1145 
East Marquette Road, Chicago. Exhibit by Supply Association of 
the American Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

AMERICAN SHort Line Rartroap Association.—T. F. Whittelsey, Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D 

AMERICAN Society For STEEL TrEATING.—W. H. Eiseman, 4600 Prospect 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

AMERICAN SocrETy FoR TrstinGc MATeErRIAts.—C. L. Warwick, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Soctety or Civir Enoineers.—E. M. Chandler (acting secre- 
tary). 33 W. 39th St., New_York. Regular meetings lst and_3d 
Wednesdays in month, except July and August, 33 W. 39th St., New 


York. 
AMERICAN > agg oA OF MECHANICAL EncInEEers.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 


AMERICAN sate DispaTcHERS’ Assoc1aTion.—C. L. Darling, Northern Pa- 
cific Ry., Spokane, Wash. 

AMERICAN Woop PReseErvERS’ AssocraTion.—George M. Hunt, Chemist, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

Association oF Rattway Craim Acents.—H. D. Morris, Northern Pacific 

, St. Paul, Minn. Next annual meeting, May 19, 1922, Montreal. 

Aseoctarion or Rattway Etectrica, EnciIneers.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. 
& N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. Convention this year 
has been postponed indefinitely. Exhibit by Railway Electrical Sup- 
ply Manufacturers’ Association. 

AssocIATION OF RarLway ExecuTives.—Thomas De Witt Cuyler (chairman). 
61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

ASSOCIATION OF RaILWay SUPPLY ‘Mas. —A. W. Clokey, 1558 McCormick 
Bl g., Chicago. Meeting with International Railway General Fore- 
men’s Association. 

AssociaTION OF Rattway TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—(See American 
Railway Association, Division 1.) 

ASSOCIATION. OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccountinG Orricers.—(See 
American Railway Association, Division 2.) 

BripGe AND Buitpinc Suppty Men’s Association.—A. J. Filkins, 3346 
S. Artesian Ave., Chicago. Meeting with convention of American 
Railway Bridge and Building Association. 

Canapian Rarttway Cius.—W. A. Booth, 131 Charron St., Montreal, Que. 


Car ForeMen’s Association oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 626 North Pine 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, 
July and August, New Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

Car ForeMen’s Association oF St. Louis, Mo.—Thomas B. Koneke, St. 

ouis, Mo. Meetings, first Tuesday in month at the American Hotel 

Annex, St. Louis. 

Centra Rattway Crus.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 2d Thursday in November and 2d Friday in Jan- 
uary, March, ay and September, Hotel _ Buffalo, N. 
Annual dinner, ‘Thursday evening, November 10 
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Cuier INTERCHANGE CAR INSPECTORS’ AND CAR FoREMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—- 
W. lliott, Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, East St. 
Louis, Ill. 

Curer INTERCHANGE Car INspPEcTORS’ AND CAR ForeMEN’s Suppty_MEN’s 
AssocraATIoN.—D. B. Wright, 34th St. and Artesian Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Meeting with Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and Car Fore- 
men’s Associaticn. 

Cincinnati Rattway Crus.—W. C. Cooder, Union Central Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


EASTERN Rariroap AssocraTion.—E. N. Bessling, 614 F St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, 

Freight Cxiaim Association.—(See American Railway Association, Divi- 
sion 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssocraTION OF Cuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Station, Chicago, Regular meetings, Wednesday pre- 

ceding 3d Friday in month, Room 856. Insurance Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BLacKsMITHS’ AssoctaTIon.—W. J. Mayer, 
eee Central R. Detroit, Mich. Exhibit by International 
Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ Supply Men’s Asscciation. 

INTERNATIONAL RaILRoap MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ SupPpLy MEN’s AssociaTION. 
-——George P. White, 747 Railway Exchange, Chicago. Meeting with 
International Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RarLway Furr Assocration.—J. G. Crawford, 702 E. 51st 
St., Chicago. 

inrenneenes, Raitway GENERAL ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 

. Wabasha Ave., Winona, Minn. 

IM oF Way Masrer Parnters’ AssociaTtion.—E. E. Martin, 
Union Pacific R. R., Room No. 19, Unicn Pacific Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. Next cc nvention, which was to have been held October 4- 6, 
1921, at Buffalo, N. Y., has been canceled. 

Master BorLter Makers’ Association —Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., 
New York. Next convention, May, 1922. 

MasTER Car AND LocoMOTIVE PAINTERS’ 
vision 5.) 

Master Car Burtpers’ Assocration.-—(See A. R. A., Division 5.) 

Nationat AssociATION OF Rattway Tre PRopucers.—Warren C. Nixon, 
Western Tie & Timber Co., 905 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

NaTIoNAL AssociaTION OF RAILWAY AND UtiILities COMMISSIONERS.—James 
B. Walker, 49 Lafayette St., New York. Next convention, October 
11, Atlanta, Ga. 


Assocration.—(See A, R. A., Di- 


NaTionat Foreicn Trapt Councit.—O. K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New 


ork. 


Nationat Raitway AppiiaAnces Assocration.—-C. W. Kelly, People’s Gas 
Idg., Chicago. Annual exhibition, March 13-16, Chicago, at con- 
vention of American Railway Engineering Association. 

New Encranp Rartroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., Boston, Mass. 
meetings, 2d Tuesday in month, 

: September. 

New York Raritroap CLiuz.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 3d a in month, except June, July ‘and August, 
at 29 W. 39th St., ong York. 

Pacific Rattway Crus.—W. Wollner, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Regular meeting, 2d mathe in month, alternately in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland. 

Rartway AccounTINnG Orricers’ AssocraTion.—E, R. Woodson, 1116 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, 

Rattway Business Assocration.—Frank W. Noxon, 600 Liberty Bldg., 
Broad and Chestnut Sts., Fhiladelphia, Pa. 

Rattway Crus oF PittsBurcu.—J. D. Conway, 515 Grandview Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Thursday in month, except June, 
July and August, Americus Club House, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway DEVELOPMENT AssocraTion.—(See Am, Ry. Development Assn.) 

Rattway E ectrricaL Suppty Manuracturers’ AssociaTion.—J. Scribner, 
General Electric Co., Chicago. Annual meeting with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Rartway EQuipMENT MANUFACTURERS’ 
17 East 42nd St., New York. 
Association, 

RaAILway Fire Protection Assoc1aTAon.—R. R. Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio 

R., Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting, October 18-20, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 


Rarrway Rear Estate Association.—R. H. Morrison, C. & O. Ry., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Raitway Sicnat AssocraTion.—(See A. R. A., Division 4, Signal Section.) 

RAILWAY STOREKEEPERS’ AssociaTion.—(See A. R. A., Division 6.) 

Rartway Supply MANUFACTURERS’ AssocIATION.—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meeting with A. R. A., Division 5 

Rattway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE AssociaTion.—G. A. Nel- 
son, 30 Church St., New York. 

RoapMAsTERs’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Assocration.—P. J. McAndrews, 
C. & N. W. Ry., Sterling, Ill. Exhibit by Track.Supply Association. 

St. Lours Rarrway Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal. Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
Regular meeting, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and August. 

S1cNAL_ APPLIANCE AssociATION.—F. W. Edmunds, Sunbeam Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, New York City. Meeting with American Rail- 
way Association, Signal Section. 


Society or Rartway Financia Orricers.—L. W. Cox, Commercial Trust 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RaiLway Cxus. —e > de Merrill, F. O. Box 
205, Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, hursday in January, 
=m. May, July, September and _ eB, Piedmont Hotel, At- 
anta 

SoutHERN AssocraTION oF Car SERvice Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, West- 
ern Ry. of Ala., Atlanta, Ga. 

Suppiy ASSOCIATION or AMERICAN Rarttway Toot ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION.— 
C. N. Thulin, 935 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 

TRACK Surety Assoctation.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hilburn, 
N. Meets with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssocraTion.—W. O. Thompson, 117 East 98th St. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Exhibit by Railway Equipment Manufacturers’ 


Regular 
excepting June, July, August and 


AssocraTIon.—R. Himmelright. 
Meeting with Traveling Engineers’ 


Association. 
Western Rarttway Crius.—Bruce V. Crandall, 14 E. Jackson Boulevard, 
yn Meeting third Monday each month except June, July and 
ugust, 
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Apples, in carloads are now moving in large quantities 
from the Annapolis Valley, Nova Scotia, to Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, Dayton, Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Toledo and Philadelphia. 


The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton failed to appear before the 
examiners of the Interstate Commerce Commission at Columbus, 
Ohio, on September 15, to show cause why it should be permitted 
to reduce interstate freight rates. 


More than 19,000,000 bushels of this year’s grain from the 
three prairie provinces of Canada, the bulk of it destined for 
Fort William, have been moved by the Canadian Pacific, ac- 
cording to a report of that company. Of this amount 17,132,372 
bushels was wheat. 


Fifty-eight hours from Seattle to St. Paul is the time of 
the latest reported run of a trainload of silk over the Northern 
Pacific. The train consisted of eight cars and the silk was 
brought from Yokohama to Seattle by the steamship “Ixion” 
in 13 days. The distance from Seattle to St. Paul by the 
Northern Pacific is 1,904 miles, which makes the rate of 
speed 32.8 miles an hour. 


Ferry boat fares across the Hudson river, between New 
York and New Jersey, have been advanced by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, and the West Shore railroads, fol- 
lowing similar action recently by the Pennsylvania. The 
rate on the West Shore boats between Cortlandt street and 
Weehawken is advanced from five cents to six cents, and 
the Lackawanna advance, single fares, is one cent. 


The “Neosho plan” of advertising and cooperative sales days 
is to be introduced at a number of prominent places on the Cen- 
tral of Georgia, by cooperation of G. R. Lowe and the industrial 
department of the railway company. The Neosho Community 
Development plan, by which the merchants of a town stimulate 
their business with the farmers in the country tributary, was de- 
scribed before the Railway Development Association at its meet- 
ing in New York City last May, which was noticed in the Rail- 
way Age of May 20, page 1172. 


The Illincis Central in its latest newspaper advertisements 
sets forth the reasons why freight and passenger rates can not 
be reduced at the present time. Labor, material, locomotives, 
refrigerator and other cars, and passenger coaches have all in- 
creased considerably in price over 100 per cent since 1914. Interest 
on borrowed capital has advanced from five per cent to seven 
per cent and taxes have grown 183 per cent. It states that 
the abolition of the transportation tax might benefit the public. 
The advertisements invite constructive criticism and suggestions. 


The Philadelphia & Reading is not often thought of as an 
important trunk-line grain-carrier; but it is one to be taken 
into account. In the week beginning on Monday, September 12, 
it moved a single shipment of 321 cars, loaded at Buffalo, N. Y., 
and destined to Baltimore, Md. The total quantity of grain 
(corn) was over 500,000 bushels. It was shipped to Balti- 
more for export and had to be on board boat by midnight on 
Thursday, the 15th. It started moving from Buffalo on Mon- 
day and continued through four days, seven solid trains. The 
route was over the New York Central from Buffalo to New- 
berry Junction, Pa., over the Reading from Newberry Junction 
to Gettysburg, Pa., and over the Western Maryland from Gettys- 
burg to Port Covington Elevators, Baltimore. 


Frank H. Alfred, president of the Pere Marquette, in an 
article in the September Service, predicts a country-wide 
retrenchment of local passenger train service because of bus 
line competition. Between Howell, Mich., and Lansing, 33 
miles, there is a bus line operating daily, although the Pere 
Marquette has five trains each way stopping at both stations. 
The ticket agent at Howell estimates that the traffic that 
properly should go from Howell to Lansing by the Pere 
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Marquette but is now handled by the bus line, amounts to 
$15 a day, from this one point alone. The patrons of the 
bus line put up with the greater discomfort because of the 
slight saving in fare. On the entire Pere Marquette system the 
losses of this character amount to a large sum. 


The fast passenger service between New York City and Havana, 
Cuba, over the Pennsylvania, the Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac, the Atlantic Coast Line, the Florida East Coast, and 
the Peninsula & Occidental Steamship Line, which was in vogue 
prior to the war, has been restored. The Atlantic Coast Line an- 
nounces that southbound train No. 85, leaving New York at 9:15 
a. m., will arrive in Jacksonville at 2:40 p. m. the next day, Key 
West the third day at 9:10 a. m., and Havana at 5 p. m.,, or 55 
hrs. 45 min. from New York to Havana. This is 14 hours less 
than the time of the best train over this route in the last pre- 
ceding time table. The northbound train will be run three hrs. 
and 25 min. quicker than heretofore. The condensed schedule 
appears in the Official Guide for September, page 487. 


Traffic officers of the eastern and southern railroads held 
a conference at Washington on September 27 with Com- 
missioner Cox, director of Traffic Hardie and Chief Examiner 
Quirk of the Interstate Commerce Commission, for the pur- 
pose of discussing the possibility of an agreement to make 
reductions in the rates on southern hardwood lumber from 
the southeast as requested by the Southern Hardwood 
Lumber Association in a formal complaint now pending 
before the commission. The conference came to no result, 
however, because of the unwillingness of the eastern and 
northern lines to shrink their revenues for the purpose of 
stimulating the movement over the southern lines and it is 
understood that the case will proceed to a conclusion in the 
usual way on formal complaint. A hearing in the case had 
been set for October 4, but was postponed. 


The Southwestern Industrial Traffic League, Dallas, Tex., 
has sent out copies of recommendations adopted by the asso- 
ciation, urging drastic changes in the Transportation Act of 
1920. Congress is asked to repeal section 15A, which pro- 
vides for standardization of returns and pooling of excess 
earnings. It is proposed that the act be amended so as to 
give the Interstate Commerce Commission as much authority 
as it had under the act prior to the amendment as construed 
by the Supreme Court in the Shreveport case, and no more. 
The Railroad Labor Board is declared to have a tendency 
toward nationalization of railroads, and the League is opposed 
to such nationalization. Congress is also asked to amend 
section 11 so that members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall be required to have at least five years’ experience 
in traffic and transportation matters before being eligible to 
appointment. The Winslow railroad refunding bill was 
endorsed. 


Traffic Club of Chicago 


The Traffic Club of Chicago passed the following resolu- 
tion at a special meeting on September 16: Whereas, Presi- 
dent Harding, by the first day of January next, will have 
appointed not less than seven members—a majority—of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; and Whereas, it would 
seem that the appointing power does not always appreciate 
the functions that his appointees to this body must discharge, 
therefore, the training and knowledge they must have along 
special lines, Therefore, be it resolved: by the Traffic Club 
of Chicago, composed of over one thousand members, repre- 
senting both the transportation lines and the shippers who 
use them, and, from the very nature of their employment, 
being especially competent to pass on the question here in- 
volved, That the President of the United States be petitioned, 
not in the interest of this or that individual or locality, but 
to the end that he give consideration, in making future ap- 
pointments to the Interstate Commerce Commission, to the 
importance of a place on this body, which, to a large extent, 
holds in its hands the destinies of our railroads, and the pros- 
perity of the country, in order that men, not only of good 
character and ability, but of special knowledge and training 
that adapt them for this particular work, be chosen to serve. 
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Reduction in Rates on Grain in Eastern Territory 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized 
eastern trunk line and New England roads (including the 
states of Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, New York and the New England states) to reduce, 
on ten days’ notice, freight rates on grain and grain products 
(domestic) from, to and between points in the states in 
question. It is understood that the reduced rates will range 
from 2 to 4 cents per 100 lb., or about 12% per cent. 


N. I. T. League Committee Denounces Labor Board 


The executive committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, at Chicago on September 23, adopted resolutions calling 
upon the railroads for an immediate readjustment of wages and 
freight rates, based upon wages and working conditions more 
nearly on a parity with those paid in other industrial lines. The 
resolutions adopted read in part as follows: ‘‘Manifestly there 
can be no return to normal business conditions until the price 
of transportation bears a proper reiation to commodity value. 
The business of this country has been developed, and the wide 
distribution of commodities encouraged under freight rates that 
bear a proper relation to the price of each commodity, and 
until rates are readjusted so as to approximate such a level, it 
is obvious that business confidence cannot be restored. ‘ 
The failure of the railroads to reduce their operating costs is 
one of the principal factors in the present economic situation. 
The carriers are hampered by the policy and slowness of the 
United States Railroad Labor Board. Any condition which 
prevents the employer and employee from dealing directly with 
each other is bad and is a fertile field for dissensions. ‘ 
It is not fair to the carriers and to the public that the railroad 
employees should be given preference over other employees per- 
forming work of a similar nature in private industry and until 
the railway employees are placed upon a corresponding basis 
with those of private industries it cannot be said that the rail- 
roads are efficiently or economically operated.” 


Twenty THousANpD Do.ttars, according to rtport, is the sum 
which the Philadelphia & Reading has had to spend for printing 
time-tables in connection with the changes necessitated by the use 
of Summer Time in important cities on its lines, since last June. 
The New England roads could tell a similar story. 


THE Lonpon & NorTHWESTERN and the Great Western have, 
according to the Railway Gazette (London), restored their pre- 
war two-hour schedules for express passenger trains from London 
to Birmingham. The distance covered is 113 miles by the former 
road and 110% by the latter, which will necessitate an average 
speed of 56'4 and 55% miles per hour, respectively. 
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Passenger Train from Mexico Entering the United States— 
the First Since 1913 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a decision 
finding the proposed increased express rates on interstate traffic 
from, to and between points in the state of Maine on the Bangor 
& Aroostook not justified. The suspended schedules were ordered 
cancelled and the proceeding discontinued. 


The commission has suspended until January 24, the oper- 
ation of a Boston & Maine tariff, in so far as it indicates 
an advance on existing commodity rates on iron and steel 
articles from Boston, Chelsea, Davenport, Gloucester, Cam- 
bridge, Clinton, Fitchburg and Worcester, Mass., to destina- 
tions on the Maine Central. 


The commission has further suspended until November 27, 
the operation of an item in a Southern Pacific tariff which 
proposes to increase the rates on fresh vegetables, c. 1. 
from Hoover and other points in Oregon to El Paso, Tex., 
the operation of which was suspended until October 28, 
by an order previously entered. 


The commission has further suspended until November 28, 
the operation of certain schedules published in a supplement 
to Agent J. E. Fairbanks’ tariff which provide for the 
elimination of heater service for the protection of perishable 
traffic originating outside of the present cold weather zone 
when destined to points to Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa and Illinois, or on traffic 
originating outside of the present cold weather zone routed 
through these states when destined to points beyond, the 
operation of which was suspended until October 29, by an 
order previously entered. 


Conference on Rates on Fish 


The commission has called a conference relative to charges 
for the transportation of fish and sea foods by freight and 
express throughout the United States, to be held at Wash- 
ington, on October 10. It has been reported to the com- 
mission that the present rates on fish and other sea foods 
have resulted in curtailment of production. The proceeding 
will be of an informal character. 


State Commissions 


The Georgia State Railroad Commission has adjourned 
until September 26, its hearing on the general question of 
revising discriminatory freight rates throughout the state. 


Court News 


Intermediate Rate Taken in Computing Through Rate 


In an action by the Missouri Pacific for a difference in 
freight charges on a shipment of flour, from Coffeyville, Kan., 
to Smithland, Tex., the parties agreed that, there being no 
through rate, the proper charge was to be made up by a 
combination of the lowest intermediate rates applicable to 
the shipment, but they disputed as to what rates should 
form the combination. The flour went to destination over 
the Missouri Pacific, the Kansas City Southern, and the 
Black Bayou railroads. The Kansas City Southern publishes 
a rate of eight cents from Texarkana to Smithland for ship- 
ments originating in Texarkana, and one of 18 cents for 
those coming from other points, including Coffeyville. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, holds that the 
18 cent rate must be taken for shipments such as this. The 
question of the reasonableness of the 18-cent rate was not 
considered by the Court; basing its opinion on certain de- 
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cisions of the Supreme Court, it was held that a duly pub- 
lished freight rate is conclusive upon the courts, in the absence 
of any finding by the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
it is unreasonable. Missouri Pacific v. Rea-Patterson Milling 
Company, 273, Fed. 518. 


Caretakers’ Duty Under 28-Hour Live Stock Law 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, holds that under 
section 2 of the 28-hour law, where the railroad furnishes free 
transportation to caretakers, it is the duty of these caretakers to 
assist in unloading, feeding, watering, resting and reloading ani- 
mals at rest stations; and their refusal to do so is a matter of de- 
fense to an action for loss alleged to have been due to improper 
handling by the railroad’s employees; the bills of lading also 
expressly providing that the carrier should not be liable for any 
loss due to the act or default of the shipper or his agents.— 
Atchison, T. & S. F. v. Merchants’ Live Stock Co., 273 Fed., 130. 


Sufficient Bridge With Curve, Grade and Railing 


In an action for personal injuries sustained when the plaintiff’s 
automobile skidded and went through the rail on the approach 
to a highway bridge over a railroad, the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Eighth Circuit, holds that the fact that such a bridge was con- 
structed with a curve approximately a 60-ft. arc of a circle, with 
a circumference of 290 ft., and having a grade downward from 
the center of about 3 per cent, does not authorize the inference 
that the bridge was negligently constructed. As to the railing 
on the approach, the court was of opinion that the law did not 
require that the railroad construct and maintain a railing that 
would resist and hold back the pressing power and force of an 
automobile——Medeina y. Hines, 273 Fed., 52. 


Railroad Not Liable for Negligence 
of Hospital Association 


The employees of a railroad company having formed a bene- 
ficial association, each employee, on entering the company’s serv- 
ice, agreed to become a member and that a small percentage of 
his salary should be turned over each month by the company to 
the association to build and equip hospitals; and surgeons were 
employed by the association. The railroad contributes $50,000 
yearly toward the hospitals, but does not control their manage- 
ment and makes no profit out of them. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Ninth Circuit, holds that the association is not the agent 
of the railroad company in furnishing medical treatment to the 
members, and the company was not liable to an employee for 
negligence in such treatment.—Carr v. N. P., 273 Pac., 511. 


Dunnage of Automobiles 
Chargeable at Automobile Rates 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, holds that a 
railroad was entitled to charge at the automobile rate and not 
at the lumber rate for dunnage on shipments of automobiles in 
closed cars, consisting of the wooden braces and blocking used to 
keep the automobiles steady in the cars, the weight of which was 
separately specified in the bill of lading, both the official and 
western classification (covering the territory in which the ship- 
ments moved) containing a general provision that unless other- 
wise provided “charges shall be computed on gross weights.”— 
Butler Motor Co. v. Atchison, T. & S. Fe., 272 Fed., 683. 


Value of Goods at Place of Delivery 
Approved as Measure of Damages 


The Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court holds that, under 
the first and second Cummins Amendments, a provision in a bill 
of lading that loss or damage shall be computed on the basis of 
the value at the place and time of shipment does not apply where 
the value at the place and time at which the goods should have 
been delivered is less than the value at the place and time of 
shipment. The court says: “Evidently the effect of the second 
amendment is to limit the maximum recovery to the value stated 
in the bill of lading and does not affect cases where the loss is 
less than the value stated in the bill of lading.”—Crutchfield & 
Woolfolk v. Hines (Mass.), 131 N. E., 340. 
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Nitrate Railways’ Concession Held Up 


The Nitrate Railways, a British company serving the nitrate 
oficinas in northern Chile, was on June 30 granted a con- 
cession for 50 more years of operation together with a 35 per 
cent increase in rates, according to Commerce Reports. This 
concession, which was granted by ministerial decrees, has 
been suspended pending the determination of its legality. 


New Trunk Line in Norway 


A new trunk line railway from Christiania north to 
Trondhjem was recently completed, according to the Times 
(London). This line was commenced in 1909 and is built 
almost entirely through mountainous country. A number of 
tunnels and some 41,000 yards of snow sheds were involved 
in the work. The highest point reached by the new line is 
3,160 ft., which is 900 ft. lower than the highest point on the 
narrow gage line which the new road displaces. 


Direct Current Recommended for 
Electrification in Netherlands 


The commission appointed in January, 1920, to study the de- 
sirability of electrification of all railways in Holland has prepared 
a report which, it is understood, not orly favors such a scheme 
but recommends the use of 1,500 volts direct current, according 
to the Electrical World. It is also recommended that the elec- 
trification be made in connection with the proposed unification of 
electric light and power service throughout the country. There 
is no indication, however, that this work will be undertaken in 
the near future. 


Electrification of Railroads in Madagascar 


The governor general of Madagascar has decided to elec 
trify the railroads of that colony from Tananarive to Tama- 
tave, according to Commerce Reports. A _ hydro-electric 
power station will be built on the Vohitra river to furnish a 
maximum power of 30,000 horsepower. The length of the 
line is 93 miles and the total cost of the installations will 
reach $4,620,000. Assistant Trade Commissioner F. G. Singer, 
who furnished this information, states that the governor 
general is also considering the electrification of the future 
railroad from Diego-Saurez to Joffre Ville, a road about 22 
miles in length. 


High Cost of Motor Transportation in Africa 


“Motor roads we have in plenty,” says the governor of Britain’s 
Gold Coast Colony in the African World. “In fact we have in 
the whole of the Gold Ccast about 3,000 miles of motorable 
roads open to traffic. That is to say, 700 miles are open all 
the year round, but the remainder are necessarily closed for a 
couple of months during the height of the rains. The motor 
roads. although they have served very well in the past, form 
an up-to-date system of transport for nothing but short dis- 
tances. The cost of construction and maintenance is very high; 
the cost of running lorries (motor trucks) on them is also 
high. 

“As an example, the following are the comparative costs of 
conveying one ton (2,240 lb.) one mile on the Gold Coast: 

By Carrirers—3s. 6d. (approximately 87 cents) a Ton Mile. 

By Forp Lorry Carrying 15 cwt. (1,680 Ilb.)—3s. (approximately 75 
cents) a Ton Mile. 

By Forp Lorry Carrying 15 cwt. and Pulling a Trailer Carrying 10 
ewt. (25 cwt. equals 2,800 lb.)—2s. (approximately 50 cents) a 
Ton Mile. 

By Meprtum Lorry Carrying Altogether About 2 Tons (4,480 lb.)— 


1s. 6d. (approximately 37 cents) a Ton Mile. : 
By Rattway—34d. (approximately 9.5 cents) a Ton Mile. 


“A study of the above figures will convince anyone that the 
railways are the only means of transportation. Railways in 
the Gold Coast cost about £17,000 (somewhat under $85,000) a 
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mile to build and equip with the present cost of materials; a 
motor road strong enough to take 2-ton lorries will cost £3,000 
(approximately $15,000) a mile to build and between £400 and 
£500 (i. e. $2,000 and $2,500) for upkeep. With railways direct 
revenue comes in; with roads expenditure goes out. 

“The routes of all the new railways which the Gold Coast 
requires have been approximately laid out with a view to tapping 
those districts which are most in need of transportation, and the 
topographical survey of the country to determine the best routes 
is in hand.” 


Americans to Build Railway in Bolivia 


The American International Corporation, together with a group 
consisting of Stone and Webster, Marshall Field, Glore, Ward and 
Company and the Ulen Contracting Corporation, have entered into 
a contract with the Bolivian government for the construction of 
a railway 128 miles in length, connecting the railways of Bolivia 
with those of Argentina, according to the Wall Street Journal. 
As has been noted in these columns, the Ulen Contracting Cor- 
poration already had the contract for this construction, but details 
of finance had not been worked out. With the entrance of the 
other American companies into the agreement, this part of the 
work is taken care of. The new line will extend from Atocha, 
Bolivia, to Villazon, on the Argentine frontier, and will provide, 
with existing railways, a transcontinental route from the Pacific 
to Buenos Aires. The American companies will purchase 
$7,000,000 of Bolivian 8 per cent bonds, the proceeds of which 
will be used to cover construction costs. These bonds will be 
payable as to principal and interest in the United States and are 
secured by a first lien on export duties on rubber and minerals 
and an absolute mortgage on the railway. 


Brazilian Market for Railway Equipment 


Commercial Attaché W. L. Schurz, at Rio de Janeiro, calls 
attention in Commerce Reports to the difficulties being ex- 
perienced in connection with the railways of Brazil. Since 
1914 new construction has been limited and only restricted 
quantities of rolling stock purchased, with the result that the 
present mileage and somewhat deteriorated equipment are 
entirely inadequate for the growing needs of the country. 
A crisis has developed in the Rio Grande railway system 
where the farms of the interior have produced more than 
the carrying capacity of the railways. Similar troubles are 
experienced in other districts. More or less additional equip- 
ment is needed for all the lines, of which there is a total of 
17,477 miles—a little less than was in the United States in 
1855, and also slightly more than is now in Texas. 

Both the government and private railways are unable to 
purchase the rolling stock or make the extensions so urgently 
needed, although some new purchases are under considera- 
tion and.a small amount of new construction in progress. 
This inability is due to the following conditions: (1) Re- 
duced receipts, resulting from reduced foreign trade, and the 
fact that public sentiment opposes any increase in the rates; 
(2) reduced value of the currency as compared with the 
pound or dollar, the currencies of the countries that would 
probably supply the materials required. 

Although the present market for rolling stock is obviously 
far below the actual needs of the country, it is still important. 
Approximately 50 steam and electric locomotives have re- 
cently been shipped from factories in the United States or 
are in course of construction here. Further electrification 
and more business are expected. 

The market for rolling stock is at present largely limited 
to the Rio Grande system (government owned); the three 
lines of the state of Sao Paulo, viz., the Paulista, the Mogyana, 
and the Sorocabana; the Central of Brazil (government 
owned); and the Inspectoria Federal das Obras Contra as 
Seccas. The last-mentioned is the administrative bureau in 
charge of the reclamation projects being carried out in Ceare 
and the adjoining states. The Noroeste, the Oeste de Minas, 
the Viacao Bahiana, and the Ferrocarril de Goyaz have all 
had certain sums placed at their disposal from the Federal 
budget for the purchase of limited quantities of materials. 
Other business would develop rapidly if the financial and legal 
obstacles could be overcome. 
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Railway Project to Connect Brazil and Paraguay 


The long-standing project for a railway to connect Para- 
guay and Brazil has lately been revived and is being actively 
prosecuted in both countries, according to information from 
Commercial Attaché W. L. Schurz, published in Commerce 
Reports. The projected line would give Paraguay an alter- 
native outlet to the Atlantic, thereby freeing it from its 
present dependence on Argentina and generally improving its 
international position. On the other hand, the railway would 
open the Paraguayan market to the Paulista manufacturing 
interests and create a stronger current of trade between 
Brazil and the northeastern provinces of Argentina. 

Recently the project took concrete form in the Brazilian 
Congress in a bill granting to the state government of either 
Sao Paulo or Parana a concession to build a line from Santa 
Cruz do Rio Pardo, the terminus of one of the lines of. the 
Sorocobana railway system, to some point on the Rio Parana 
between the Guayra Falls and the mouth of the Iguassu, 
and also to build another connection from Guarapuva to some 
point on the main line to be constructed, thus offering an- 
other outlet by way of Curytiba to the Atlantic at Paranagua. 
This concession would carry with it a subsidy of $44,000 a 
mile. In case neither state should show a disposition to 
utilize the proposed concession within three months from 
the date of the passage of the law, the concession would be 
offered to the highest bidder. Should no offers be made 
by private interests, the government would construct the line. 

It is claimed that as a connection between Sao Paulo and 
Corrientes the proposed route would offer an economy of 
684 miles over the present roundabout route by Buenos Aires, 
and would soon correct thé unfavorable trade balance suf- 
fered by Brazil in its commerce with Argentina. There are 
several different schemes being advanced by the various pro- 
moters, however, so that it is possible that the bill will be 
altered before it is finally enacted. 


Westinghouse Reported to Have 
Received Large Chilean Contract 


The Westinghouse Electric International Company has 
announced that it has received final confirmation of the con- 
tract to supply the equipment for electrifying the Chilean 
State Railway between Valparaiso and Santiago and to Los 
Andes, according to the Wall Street Journal. 

The contract received from the Chilean government through 
the company’s Chilean agents, Errazuriz, Simpson & Co., 
associated with Spruille Braden, of New York, continues the 
_ Wall Street Journal, covers the most important railway elec- 
trification since the beginning of the war and the largest ever 
undertaken by an American firm outside of the United States. 
The main line, which is 116 miles long and is now under steam 
operation, is the most important in Chile. 
leading seaport, Valparaiso, with the capital, while the line 
to Los Andes is 28 miles long and forms the Chilean end of 
the transcontinental route to Buenos Aires. 

The contract, which has a total value of $7,000,000, was 
secured in spite of keen competition from German and other 
European concerns. The award was given to the American 
firm because of its more complete and accurate engineering 
analysis of the proposition as well as its lower price. 

The equipment to be furnished consists of 11 passenger 
locomotives, 15 road freight locomotives and 7 switching 
locomotives, together with five sub-stations of 4,000 k. w. 
each. The 3,000-volt direct current system will be used and 
all standards will be strictly American in character. Capacity 
of this equipment will be 50 per cent greater than the present 
traffic demands, and the plans have been so drawn that an 
increase of traffic capacity to three times the present amount 
can be readily obtained. Owing to the abundance of water 
power in Chile and the high price of fuel, practically all of the 
Chilean railways will probably eventually be electrified and 
the present project is the first step in this process. 

Other American concerns that will participate in additional 
awards for the requirements of the Chilean railways, accord- 
ing to the Wall Street Journal, are the American Locomotive 
Company, the Pressed Steel Car Company and the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company. 
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Freight Cars 


THE Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric has awarded a con- 
tract for the repair of 125 steel gondola cars to the Bettendorf 
Company, Bettendorf, Ia. 
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Tue PittsspurGH & LAKE Erte has awarded a contract for 
the repair of 1,000 freight cars to the Standard Steel Car 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THe Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & St. PAuL has awarded a con- 
tract for the repair of 300, 50-ton composite gondola cars to 
the Bettendorf Company, Bettendorf, Ia 


Tue Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & St. Paut has awarded a con- 
tract for the repair of 100 composite gondola cars to the 
Western Steel Car & Foundry Company, Chicago. 


Iron and Steel 


THE WESTERN MARYLAND TERMINAL has awarded a contract 
for 274 tons of steel for an elevator at Baltimore, Md., to the 
Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tue New YorkK CENTRAL will receive bids until 12 o’clock 
noon October 12, for its present requirements of frogs, new metal 
hopper beams for hoppers of locomotive coaling plants, steel re- 
quired for repairs to the Hudson River freight bridge and mis- 
cellaneous materials for repairs to turntables. 


Miscellaneous 


THe New York CENTRAL, Lines East of Buffalo, will receive: 
bids up to 12 noon, October 7, for its requirements up to Janu- 
ary 1, 1922, of the following: Fuel oil, kerosene, long burning 
semaphore oil, turpentine substitute, coach candles, mineral seal 
oil, common black oil, West Virginia black oil and gas oil. 


Tue U. S. Licht & HEAT Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. Y.,. 
recently received several orders from the railroads including the 
following: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 50 2 kw. car light- 
ing devices and 50 batteries; Car Brothers, New York, agent for 
the Mexican Railway six, 4 kw. devices with 6 batteries, and the 
Norfolk & Southern, five, 1%4 kw. devices. 


Railway Construction 


ATLANTIC Coast LINE.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract to R. N. McEachern, Moultrie, Ga., for the construction: 
of a one-story brick freight warehouse, 36 ft. by 188 ft, and a 
cotton shed, 36 ft. by’ 378 ft., at Bishopville, S. C. 


CuHicaco UNION STATION.—This company, which was noted in: 
the Railway Age of September 10 (page 510), as accepting bids 
for the substructure for a viaduct at Madison street, Chicago, 
has awarded a contract for this work to the Underground Con- 
struction Company, Chicago. The company has also awarded a. 
contract to George P. Cullen, construction contractor, Chicago, 
for the structural work in widening Canal street, between Jack- 
son Boulevard and Van Buren street, Chicago. 


GrAND TRUNK.—This company has undertaken the construc- 
tion of a subway with concrete abutments and steel span at 
Yonge street, Aurora, Ontario, and has awarded a contract to 
the Hamilton Bridge Works, Hamilton, Ontario, for the steel 
superstructure, erection of which will be handled by company 
forces. 


ILLINoIs CENTRAL.—This company will receive bids until Octo- 
ber 3 for the construction of a pipe line, well, and pumping station 
at Flossmore, III. 
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ILt1nols CENTRAL.—This company contemplates the erection of 
permanent car repair sheds at McComb, Miss., to replace those 
destroyed by fire. 


JACKSONVILLE TERMINAL CoMPANY.—This company has award- 
ed a contract to the Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, for 
the erection of an electric cinder conveyor at Jacksonville, Fla. 


Kansas City, Mexico & Ortent.—This company in conjunc- 
tion with the National Railways of Mexico, contemplates the 
construction of an international bridge spanning the Rio Grande 
between Del Rio, Tex., and Las Varas, Mex. 


Los AnceLes & SAtt LAKE.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for certificates authorizing an 
extension of its Santa Ana branch in California for a distance 
of fourteen miles, and also for a new line extending from its 
branch from La Habra east and south to Tustin, Orange County, 
21.8 miles. 


Missour! Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract to 
Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, Chicago, for five pumping stations 
and water treating plants to be erected at Alexandria, La., 
Annapolis, Mo., Hoxie, Ark., McGehee, Ark., and Van Buren, 
Ark., to cost approximately $135,000. 


OKLAHOMA & ARKANSAS.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued a certificate authorizing this company to con- 
struct a line from an intersection with the Kansas, Oklahoma 
& Gulf near Salina, Okla., in a generally easterly direction for 
approximately 20 miles. 


OKLAHOMA & ARKANSAS.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract for the construction of a 40-mile line from Salina, Okla., 
to Kansas, Okla., to J. W. Hoffman, Kansas City, Mo. The 
right-of-way is now being acquired and construction work will 
begin about October 1. 


PittspurGH & West VirGINIA.—This company has awarded 
a contract for a 150-ton, two-track, concrete coaling station with 
sand storage drying, elevating and delivery equipment at Avella, 
Pa., to the Ogle Construction Company, Chicago. 


Quesec ExTENSION.—This company, of which A. R. Gould, 
Presque Isle, Me., is president, is contemplating the construction 
of a line from Washburn, Me., to Frontier Lake, Quebec. This 
company has 12 miles of road in operation at the present time 
and will probably hegin active work on the new line next season. 
The work will involve the construction of two steel bridges, 500 
ft. and 600 ft. in length, and a number of trestles. 


San Antonio & ARANSAS Pass.—-This company contemplates 
the construction of a hollow tile passenger depot at Taft, Tex., 
to cost about $11,000, and a hollow tile combination freight and 
passenger depot at Poth, Tex., to cost about $8,300. 


SEWELL VALLEY.—This company is contemplating the erection 
of a shop building at Rainelle, W. Va., to have an erecting aisle 
approximately 60 ft. by 120 ft., and a machinery aisle 30 ft. by 
120 ft., to be equipped with an electric crane of 25 or 30 tons’ 
capacity covering the entire main erecting aisle. 


SOUTHERN Pactric.—This company has started the construc- 
tion of a 420-ft. extension to the grain elevator gallery of its 
Sunset elevator on Pier “A” at Galveston, Tex., equipping this 
gallery with a 36-in. belt. The work will be done by company 
forces, and ithe entire cost of the work is estimated at $41,000. 


St. Louis-SAn Francisco.—This company will receive bids un- 
til October 1, for the erection of a machine shop at St. Louis, Mo. 


Texas & Paciric.—This company, which was noted in the Rail- 
way <ige of September 3 (page 469), as receiving bids for the 
construction of a new passenger station at Ranger, Tex., has 
awarded the contract for this work to Henger & Chambers Com- 
pany, Dallas, Tex. 


A New Dry Deck, now being built by the Government at 
Esquimalt, British Columbia, will be able to accommodate the 
largest vessels afloat. It will have a total length of 1,150 ft. a 
width of 120 ft. on sill and of 135 ft. on the coping level. The 
depth of the sill will be 40 ft. The dock will be built of concrete 
and granite. 
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DUUUUANANT TUT UDDDEUOUER ETUDE TEEPE 


William C. Wolfe has been appointed manager of sales of 
the Highland Iron & Steel Company, Terre Haute, Ind., a 
subsidiary of the American Chain Company. Mr. Wolfe’s 
headquarters will be at 208 South La Salle street, Chicago. 


G. H. Redding has been elected secretary of the Massey 
Concrete Products Corporation, succeeding F. C. Shannon, 
formerly vice president and secretary, and the position of vice- 
president will remain unfilled for the time being. David A. 
Hultgren, has been appointed resident manager at Chicago, 
for the company. 


Henry J. Kimman who, since 1902, has been manager of 
the Cleveland plant of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
died in Cleveland, Ohio, on September 7. Mr. Kimman was 
born in Harlem, Holland, in 1863 and came to America with 
his parents in 1870, settling in Chicago. He served an appren- 
ticeship with the Adams & Westlake Company and other manu- 
facturing concerns in Chicago and in the far west. In collabora- 
tion with his brother, T. P. Kimman, he developed and 
manufactured the first practical portable piston air drill. He 
became associated with E. N. Hurley in 1898, in the forma- 


‘ tion of the Standard Pneumatic Tool Company, and with the 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company in the consolidation of 
pneumatic tool interests in 1901, at which time he became 
manager of the Cleveland plant of the Chicago company. 
He remained in active charge of the plant until his death. 


Obituary 


Henry Eliot, Jr., president of the Eliot Frog & Switch 
Company, East St. Louis, Ill., died at his home at St. Louis, 
Mo., on September 9, from the effects of a_ cerebral 
hemorrhage. 


Trade Publications 


LicgHtinc Data—The Lighting Service Department of the 
Edison Lamp Works of the General Electric Company has issued 
a new series of bulletins on the general subject of electric light- 
ing with titles as follows: Reflectors for Incandescent Lamps, 
The Lighting of Printing Plants, Lighting for Outdoor Sports, 
Ship Lighting, Railway System Lighting, Buildings and Yards 
and Lighting for Indoor Recreations. The numbers of these bul- 
letins are respectively, LD123, LD1i25, LD126, LD127, LD128 and 
LD129. They are profusely illustrated, contain from 16 to 34 
pages each and the information given on each subject is quite 
complete. 
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CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cu1caco & St. Louis.—Annual Report. 
—A review of this company’s annual report for 1920 appears on 
another page of this issue. 

Authorized to Pledge Bonds—This company has been author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue $811,000 
series A, and $2,689,000 series B, 6 per cent refunding and im- 
provement mortgage bonds to be pledged as collateral security for 
a 6 per cent promissory demand note for $3,500,000 issued to the 
director general of railroads in payment of indebtedness to the 
United States for additions and betterments made during the 
period of federal control. 


Cusa RarLroap.—Annual Report—The income statement 
for the year ended June 30, 1921, compares with the previous 
year as follows: 


1921 1920 
i IE riick catinces ta nabenseaenee $15,853,959 $14,149,108 
COTO CITED 6.0 0:0.010:6.0 06 ceed casein enenenee 14,210,562 10,601,476 
PE I 6 Scns eee Cen ebeeon waCatee 1,643,397 3,547,632 
i NE a ooisie 6 6 os Sven cic r@aserniemawaele 145,272 157,240 
NN i iro ae po: a:ace a dormrere's suuleneecene 1,788,669 3,704,872 
Pnterest. Gh. TN GO. ccisiicedscccccvevanecass 1,475,711 1,264,705 
reer e er 312,958 2,440,167 


GAINESVILLE & NorTHWESTERN.—Asks Loan From Revolving 
Fund.—This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a loan of $75,000 for five years from the re- 
volving fund to enable it to retire outstanding indebtedness. 


GreAT NorTHERN.-—Annual Report—A review of this com- 
pany’s annual report for 1920 appears on another page of this 
issue, 


Granp TrunK.—Shareholders to Appeal—The shareholders of 
this company have decided to appeal to the Privy Council against 
the recent finding of the board of arbitration declaring the com- 
mon and preferred stocks of the railway valueless. (See Railway 
Age of September 10, 1921, page 511.) 


MILLEDGEVILLE.—4uthorized to Issue Stock—This company has 
been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue 
$30,000 of common stock and to exchange it for a like amount 
of the company’s outstanding first mortgage bonds. 


New York CENTRAL.—Operating Contract Approved.—tThe In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has issued an order approving and 
authorizing the execution of a new contract whereby the Boston 
& Albany, through its lessee, the New York Central, operates the 
line of the Providence, Webster & Springfield. 


SouTHERN.—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue and sell $5,655,000 of first consolidated mortage 5 per 
cent gold bonds payable July 1, 1994, for the purpose of provid- 
ing funds for the retirement of a like amount of first mortgage 
6 per cent gold bonds of the Georgia Pacific maturing January 
1, 1922. The application states that negotiations for the sale of 
the bonds have been postponed until action has been taken by 
the commission, but that it is proposed to sell the bonds at not 
less than 81 and accrued interest. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Subsidiary Leases Texas State Railroad.— 
(See Texas & New Orleans.) 


SuGaR Pine.—Authorized to Abandon Line—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued a certificate authorizing this 
company to abandon its line from Ralph to Lyons Dam, Calif., a 
distance of 14.15 miles. 


Texas & New OrRLEANS.—Authorized to Lease Texas State 
Railroad—The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company to lease the Texas State Railroad. (See Railway 
Age, September 10, 1921, page 512.) 

The Texas & New Orleans agrees that in determining operating 
revenue there shall be credited to the State no division lower than the 
present basis of divisicn tu the Texas State Railroad, and on traffic not now 
covered by division sheets, that may hereafter arise, the relative propor- 
tion of divisions shall not be lower than the divisions which now obtain. 
The company is not to charge any portion of overhead or general expenses 
of any officers above the grade of division superintendent; such expenses 
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as are charged shall be pro-rated on train mileage basis. Suitable reserve 
may be created currently by the T. & N. O., and set up in the accounts to 
cover liabilities of operation. At the termination of this contract any 
reserve funds so accumulated will, after settlement of all liabilities for 
which the reserve was created, be divided equally between the State and the 
company. 


Texas STATE RarLroaAp.—Leased to Texas & New Orleans. — 
(See Texas & New Orleans.) 


_ WESTERN MaryLanp.—Authorized to Pledge Bonds.—This 
company has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to procure the authentication and delivery to its treasurer 
of $1,500,000 of first and refunding mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds and to pledge $1,527,000 of such bonds with the Secretary 
of the Treasury as security for a loan from the United States. 


WHeeLinc & Lake ErRIE.—Asks Authority to Pledge Bonds.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to issue and pledge $125,000 of 6 per cent 
refunding mortgage bonds to be pledged as collateral for a loan 
from the United States government and also for authority to 
repledge $924,000 of refunding mortgage 5 per cent bonds as 
collateral for the renewal of short term notes. 


Wyominc & Missourr River.—Sold—tThis road, which oper- 
ates between Aladdin, Wyo., and Belle Fourche, S. Dak., 18 miles, 
has been sold to Mahlon S. Kemmerer of Mauch Chunk, Pa., 
for $51,200. The sale was ordered to satisfy a federal court judg- 
ment of $348,000 held by Mr. Kemmerer. 


Railroad Administration Settlements 


The U. S. Railroad Administration reports the following 
final settlements and has paid out to the several companies the 
following amounts: Merchants & Miners’ Transportation Com- 
pany, $600.000; New York, Ontario & Western, $500,000; 
Sharpsville, $14,403; New Mexico Central, $31,394; Gulf, Florid 
& Alabama, $29,100. 


Offering of Equipment Trusts 


The equipment trust certificates sold by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration to various bankers are being offered to the public 
at prices to yield 5.75 to 5.80. The sale of these certificates was 
noted in the Railway Age, issues of September 17 and 24, 1921. 
pages 530 and 598, respectively. See also an article on another 
page of this issue entitled “Additional Sales of Equipment Trust 
Certificates.” 


Treasury Payments to Railroads 


Since last announcement, dated September 19, 1921, pay- 
ments under Sections 204, 209, 210 and 212 of the Transporta- 
tion Act, 1920, as amended, have been made by the Treasury 
as follows: 


NN I 506: a. 0:5: orp wre aa WG Wm ae ee $60,295 
SR NI le, SERINE, kn: 0.'s 0 xcorh''n 0's eae Store eee 40,000. 
Pa, EE, GE. SRW. w 0 sa soe e wais-watenwigbhnnéacigdtenton 6,000 
5 IY AERIS = Caray 5. ara gt oh Gnd SiR ecm OR, DARIEN, SO aneos 50,000 
RUINS airs a:e:¥ ki0e-s,0%6 > 5.8% draw bre rerenal area teen inte er eae $156,298 
Total payments to September 24, 1921, follow: 
=. 
(a) Under Section 204, for reimbursement of deficits during 
SE ee er ie nee Oh tee es $1,354,340 
(b) Under Section 209: 
(1) To carriers to which final payment of the guaranty 
has been made under paragraph (g) including . 
previous advances under paragraphs (h) and (i) 1,690,115 
(2) For advances under paragraphs (h) and (i) to 
carriers as to which a certificate for final pay- 
ment has not been received by the Treasury from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission........... 262,950,874 


(c) Under Section 212: 
) For partial payments in respect to the guaranty 
UE S00. IID BOD o.oo wa vaieid-ain ceo ecnaiaaea som 

(2) For partial payments in respect to the reimburse- 

ment for deficits during the period of federal 


165,817,775 


control provided in Section 204................ 1,751,841 

(d) Under Section 210, for loans from the revolving fund 
of $300,000,000 therein provided..............cccceees 246,411,467 
Wie aid 5 0 os ba see wealon A Re Dea aa ee eae $679,976,412 


Dividends Declared 


Kansas City Southern.—Preferred, 1 per cent, quarterly, payable October 
15 to holders of record September 30. 

New York, Ontario & Western.—Common, 2 per cent, payable October 17 
to aa . oe oar 8. , 

orfo' x Western.—Adjustment preferred, 1 per cent, quarterl 

November 19 to holders of record October 31. P ses " nevelie 

Western Pacific.—Preferred, 11%4 per cent, quarterly, payable October 17 
to holders of record October 8. 


Annual Report 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company—Thirty-Second Annual Report 


To the Stockholders of 
Tue CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CuIcAco AND St. Louis Rartway Company: 


The Board of Directors herewith submits its report for the year ended 
December 31, 1920, with statements showing the income account for the year 
and the financial condition cf the company. - ; 

The operation and maintenance of the company’s road were continued 
under federal control until 12.01 o’clock a. m, of the first day of March, 
1920, at which time the company resumed the operation of its railroad 
rpryperty. The Board of Directors at its meeting of March 10, 1920, 
-authorized the acceptance on behalf of the company of the guaranty pro- 
visions of Section 209 of the Transportation Act, approved February 28, 
1920, and such acceptance was filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission before March 15, 1920, as provided by the Act. The effect of 
this was that for the six months to September 1, 1920, the company was 
guaranteed a railway operating income not less than one-half the amount 
named in its contract with the Government as annual compensation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission by its order of July 29, 1920, 
granted an increase, effective August 26, 1920, in freight rates in eastern 
-genap territory of 40 per cent and of 33% per cent between points in 
<sistern group territory and other territories. It also ganted an increase in 
passenger rates of 20 per cent, with a surcharge on Pullman fares of 50 
per cent accruing to the carriers. These increases were not immediately 
allowed by several of the States as to intrastate rates, so that the full effect 
of the advance was not measured by the percentages for interstate traffic, 
although, in most instances they were subsequently allowed under further 

rs of the Commission. 

“ the full year 1920, the freight and passenger revenues showed 
matked advances over the previous year. The return, however, was not 
as great as it would have been under normal business conditions, due to 
the fact that the greater part of the tonnage increase was carried at 
relatively low rates. The principal source of additional tonnage was in 
shipments of coal and ores and other products of mines, these constituting 
an increase of 4,500,000 tons out of a total increase of 5,249,000 tons. 

The number of passengers carried during the year increased 1,007,609, 
tthe increase being practically all in local and commutation passengets. 
This is reflected in the decrease of 3.6 miles in the average distance each 
passenger was carried. The advance in passenger rates, however, under 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, increased the average re- 
cei per passenger per mile from 2.705 cents to 2.870 cents. / a 

New industries located on the line of this company in 1920 will, it is 
estimated, increase its traffic by over 100,000 carloads, yielding several 

illion dollars in revenue. i : 
ae the matter of payment for transportation of mail, which had been 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission fer some time, an order was 
entered by the Commission in January, 1920, establishing increased rates 
‘from November 1, 1916, which, under the same order were increased 25 
per cent on January 1, 1918. Under this order the company received 
as additional compensation for the period November 1, 1916, to December 
31, 1917, approximately $265,000, while the Railroad Administration re- 
cetwed, as its share for the period of federal control, $992,000. oF 

The substantial increases in pay and the changes in_ working conditions 
uring and since federal control have created a situation which is giving 
he company grave concern. Besides the actual increases in wages granted 
Sy the Director General or ordered by the Labor Board, there have been 
-reélassifications of employees and special allowances which entail additional 
«expense without compensating return in labor performed. : 

Under rule 60 of the Shop Crafts Agreement which provides that em- 
ployees who are required to check in and out on their own time will be 
paid one hour extra at the close of each week, and under rule 3 in the 
same agreement which provides 20 minutes without loss of pay for lunch, 
this company incurs a substantial additional annual expense. The abolition 
af piece work in the shops of the company has also been the cause of 
heavy additional expense. E 

The condition of the company’s equipment at the end of federal control 
thas caused an unusual outlay for repairs, which are still under way. 

There was a substantial increase in the cost of fuel. | : 

Final settlement of accounts with the Railroad Administration for the 
period of federal control has not been effected, but the company is 
actively engagel in the preparation of the data necessary for use in connec- 
tion with the making of such a settlement. . 

The settlement with the United States Government for the guaranty period 
—six months, March to August, 1920—in connection with the guaranty pro- 
wision of the Transportation Act, is progressing. 

The following is a comparative table of the mileage operated: 





Increase 

1920 1919 or 
decrease 

Miles Miles Miles 
Main line and branches owned.......... 1,693.03 Frere 
POOMCIUES BE cwcverccsencescevessus 78 126.09 —125.31 
Beene WAR cactacecerncdeccavsepecers 205.10 204.43 .67 
Eines operated under contract.......... 326.68 201.37 125.31 
Eines operated under trackage rights.... 195.86 183.61 12.25 
Total road operated............ 2,421.45 2,408.53 12.92 





Yn view of the status of foreign exchange, the Board of Directors au- 
fhorized the purchase in France of this company’s 4 per cent European 
‘Loan Bonds due in 1930, of which 50,000,000 francs par value were sold 
‘in 1910, the company realizing net proceeds of $8,583,286.12. During 
1920 there were acquired 32,346,000 francs par value of these bonds, 
-equivalent at the normal —. 1 eee francs to the dollar) to 
$6,242,834.81, at a total cost of $3,149, a : 
oe was made for financing the cost of 2,000 freight cars and 35 
‘locomotives allotted to the company, during federal control, by the Director 
«General of Railroads, all of which have been delivered, through an equipment 
“trust (known as Equipment Trust No. 44) established by an equipment 
trust agreement dated January 15, 1920, providing for the payment of 
‘75 per cent of the cost_of the equipment in the company’s 6 per cent 
equipment notes, dated January 15, 1920, maturing in equal annual in- 
stallments over a period of 15 years, the balance, pursuant to an agree- 
ment, dated January 14, 1920, between the Director, General and the 
company, to be deducted from the equipment depreciation and retirement 
<redits arising in the company’s favor under the standard contract with 
‘the Director General. The total cost of the equipment will amount to 
‘approximatély $6,842,500. The amount of the notes issued is $5,130,000. 

* addition to the equipment allocated to it by and acquired from_the 
Director General of Railroads, the company is to receive from the New 
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York Central Railroad Company, under sub-lease, 70 locomotives, 55 pas- 
senger-train cars and 3,100 freight-train cars, covered by that company’s 
equipment trust of April 15, 1920. The sub-lease to this company provides 
that the sub-lessee shall assume its pro rata share of the equipment trust 
certificates, principal and interest, and expenses of the trust, and shall 
pay that part of the cost of the sub-let equipment which is not financed 
through the trust, and that it shall, upon the fulfillment of the trust, 
become the owner of the equipment sub-let to it. The estimated cost of 
this equipment is $15,227,995.43 and this company’s share of the certi- 
ficates issued to cover approximately 75 per cent of the cost is $11,416,671. 
Of the remainder of the cost, $3,415,000 was obtained from the New York 
Central Railroad Company as a loan. For this and for $529,000 obtained 
from the same source for additions and betterments to uipment, the 
company gave its fifteen 6 per cent notes maturing in equal installments 
December 23, 1921-35, aggregating $3,944,000. 

On its ten-year promissory note dated December 23, 1920, given to the 
New York Central Railrcad Company, this company borrowed for addi- 
tions and betterments to way and structures $4,560,000. 

The company also borrowed from the New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany $113,000, giving therefor its ten-year 6 per cent note secured by the 
ledge of a like note given to this company by the Cincinnati Northern 

ailroad Company to provide it with money for additions and_better- 
ments. 

During the year the company’s notes of a maturity of more than two 
years and equipment trust obligations were increased as follows: 


Equipment Trust No. 44 of January 15, 1920 
BE in. 0 5th a caruk ae ele shits nea lac ates ates $5,130,000.00 

Cc. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. proportion of N. 
Y. C. R. R. Co. Equipment Trust of April 
aa eee 11,416,671.00 

Fifteen promissory notes of the C. C. C. & 
St. L. Ry. Co., dated December 23, 1920, 
given, given to the N. Y. C. R. R. Co., due 
serially at intervals of one year.......... 


3,944,000.00 
Ten-year promissory notes of the C. C. C. & 
St. L. Ry. Co., dated December 23, 1920, 
given to the KH. Y. C. B.. B. Go... ccicse 


4,673,000.00 
—— $25,163.671.00 


The following bonds were retired during the year: 
C. I., St. L. & C. Ry. Co. general first mort- 





oe eee ere $81,000.00 
+ St. L. & C. Ry. Co., first consolidated 
mortgage bonds retired.................. 562,000.00 


C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. (St. Louis Division) 

first collateral trust mortgage bonds pur- 

cnaeed Sor auiling f008.........ciscccescses 53,000.00 
Central Grain Elevator Co. bonds retired.... 26,000.00 





; ’ 722,000.00 
Payments falling due during the year and 


on January 1, 1921, were made on the com- 
pany’s liability for certificates issued under 
equipment trust agreements as follows: 

N. Y. C. Lines Trust of 1907, installment 


ee a anatonm $246,689.81 
N. Y. C. Lines Trust of 1910, installment 

I I i ee 199,625.82 
N. Y._C. Lines Trust of 1912, installment 

ee ee, Oe, eerie 159,890.20 
B.. ms Lines Trust of 1913, installment 

.. i. Seeman 116,733.71 
Big Four Railway Trust of 1914, installment 

De 373,000.00 
Big Four Railway Trust of 1915, installment 

Se er erie 115,000.00 
Big Four Railway Trust of 1917, installment 

i Se erreire atiniae 237,000.00 


; : ; —_—___— 1,447,939.54 
There were nominally issued during the year and pledged as collateral 
for the ten-year note for $4,560,000 given to the New York Central Rail- 
road Company, $4,560,000 of this company’s refunding and improvement 
6 per cent mortgage bonds, series B 
In addition to the notes mentioned above, the following notes of a ma- 
turity of two years or less appear on the balance sheet: 


The New York Central Railrcad Company.............. $4,000,000.00 
ee areas eee: 3,425,000.00 
ON ee ee $7,425,000.00 





SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL OPERATIONS AFFECTING INCOME 


Year ended Year ended Increase 
ec. 31, Dec. 31, or 
1920 1919 decrease 


Compensation accrued for the 
possession, use and control 
of the property of this com- 
pany and its leased lines, 
as stated in contract with 
the Director General of 
Railroads—January 1 to 
February 29, inclusive..... $1,656,432.88 

Additional compensation ac- 
crued account completed ad- 
ditions and tterments— 
January 1 to February 29, 
Rr > Bee 49,122.10 

Guaranteed net railway operat- 
ing income under section 
209 of Transportation Act 
of 1920—March 1 to Au- 
gust 31, inclusive........ $5,153,038.52 

Less operating income items 
audited March 1 to August 
31, inclusive, applicable to 
epee prior to January 1, 


93,325.40 
5,059,713.12 
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October 1, 1921 


Net railway operating income 
—corporate account — Sep- 
tember 1 to December 31, 























PR Er ee 5,064,107.44 
‘Total (compared with com- 
pensation accrued in 1919 
under contract with Director 
General of Railroads)..... $11,829,375.54 $10,427,350.68  $1,402,024.86 
Miscellanevus avon-operating 
ee ee $27,480.19 $25,913.01 $1,567.38 
Expenses and taxes........ 24,241.34 20,451.30 3,790.04 
i. ne $3,238.85 $5,461.71 —$2,222.86 
Other Income— 
Miscellaneous rent inccme.. $257,544.45 $204,241.48 $53,302.97 
Miscellaneous non-operating 
physical property......... 157,995.48 99,574.65 58,420.83 
Dividend income .......... 70,705.90 70,705.92 —0.02 
Income from funded securities 318,492.54 72,262.65 246,229.89 
Income from unfunded securi- 
ties and accounts......... 810,281.07 304,768.87 505,512.20 
Release of premiums’ cn j 
SS. eee 1,479.85 1,545.89 —66.04 
Miscellaneous income....... 4,925.57 4,662.51 263.06 
Total other income...... $1,621,424.86 $757,761.97 $863,662.89 
Gross mmcome .....+..0. $13,454,039.25 $11,190,574.36 $2,263,464.89 





Deductions from Gross Income— 


Rent for leased reads...... $235,267.08 $516,740.45 —$281,473.37 





Miscellaneous rents ........ 146,613.00 150,586.37 —3,973.37 
War taxes accrued.......... 164,200.00 185,678.78 —21,478.78 
Miscellaneous tax accruals.. 25,580.00 10,123.45 15,456.55 
Separately operated properties 
ME. .o0o0s cera vene ee hes 56,566.93 1,707.22 54,859.71 
Interest on funded debt.... 5,957,003.16 4,919,060.03 1,037,943.13 
. Interest on unfunded debt.. 680,838.22 961,709.43 —280,871.21 
Amortization of discount on 
Sunded WU sécdciaviscus 128,693.67 49,569.01 79,124.66 
Maintenance of investment 
OUGOTISEEION. oie 60k s00e 254.01 514.47 —260.46 
Miscellaneous income charzes 33,278.08 32,806.77 471.31 
‘Corporate genera! expenses. . 36,359.88 204,108.42 —167,748.54 
Total deductions from 
gross income........ $7 ,464,654.03 $7,032,604.40 $432,049.63 





$5,989,385.22 $4,157,969.96 $1,831,415.26 
‘Less revenues and cxpenses 

applicable to the period 

prior to January 1, 1918, 

settled for account of the 

corporation by the United 


States Railroad Adminis- 
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WEE: cscciicecictanrevons 100,606.07 3,580,183.52 —3,479,577.45 
Net corporate income... $5,888,779.15 $577,786.44 $5,310,992.71 
Disposition of Net Income— 
Dividends declared (5 per 
cent each year on  pre- 
ferred capital stock)..... $499,925.00 SA99:925.00 «ss dieesienss 
Sinking TGGG6 ercccnesees 35,174.00 33,135.66 $2,038.34 
Investment in physical prop- 
GF ci vivant iaen e0eae ts-s 30,341.41 9,720.38 20,621.03 
Total appropriations of in- : 
See el CEE rer ree $565,440.41 $542,781.04 $22,659.37 
Surplus for the vear.... $5,323,338.74 $35,005.40  $5,288,333.34 
Profit and Loss Account— 
Balance to credit of profit and loss, December 31, 1919.... $10,724,270.81 
Additions: 
Susplus for the year 1920....05.0.:0<<ceees $5,323,338.74 
From United States Government in adjust- 
ment of mail pay for years 1916-1917.. 253,175.21 
Accumulated unrefunding overcharges.... 83,836.96 
Reacquirement of securities below par.... 33,780.20 
SIRE IES cco cave saree Wee vere eee cio 8,844.32 
Unclaimed wages and pensions, 1914..... 5,386.42 5,708,361.85 
$16,432,632.66 
‘Deducticns: , : 
Unaccrued depreciation prior to July 1, 
1907, on equipment retired during 1920. $153,749.01 
Road property abandoned................ 34,547.23 
Adjustments of sundry accounts (net).... 9,084.26 197,380.50 
Balance to credit of profit and loss, De- 
cember 31, 


PD oak 0s. ave seieieWivete swe rege eeleerees $16,235,252.16 








Pursuant to an agreement, dated February 19, 1920, between the com- 
any and the Bendholders’ Committee of the Evansville & Indianapolis 
ailroad Company, formerly owning the railroad, 134 miles in length, ex- 

tending from Terre Haute, Indiana, to Straight Line Junction, 3% miles 

north of Evansville, Indiana, this company at midnight June 15-16, 1920, 

assumed operation of the railroad, which had then been acquired in the 

interest of the Bondholders’ Committee and conveyed to Evansville, In- 
dianapolis & Terre Haute Railway Company, an Indiana corporation or- 
ganized June 12, 1920. The agreement provided that the company should 
operate the line as the agent—at the risk and for the benefit—of the 
owning company for a period of three years, with an option to the com- 
pany to acquire the entire capital stock of such owner, at any time within 
the three-year period, for $1,000,000. 

Appreciative acknowledgment is made to all officers and employees of 
itheir loyal and efficient co-operation and service. 

For the Board of Directors. 

ALFRED H. SMITH, President. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 













SU EEE TH F 
: Railway Officers : 
SU eee eet UTI eS 


Executive 


H. L. Traber has been elected president of the Oklahoma 
& Arkansas with headquarters at Muskogee, Okla., and E. H. 
Foster has been elected vice-president. 


John T. Torian, whose appointment as assistant to the vice- 
president and general manager of Morgan’s Louisiana & 
Texas, with headquarters at Houston, Tex., was announced 
in the Railway Age of September 10 (page 515), was born 
on June 21, 1866, at Lafayette, La. He began railroad work 
in November, 1898, with Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas, with 
which road he has served successively as call boy, car checker, 
roadmaster’s clerk, timekeeper on an extra gang, clerk in a 
local freight office and in an assistant superintendent’s office, 
brakeman, switchman, train and engineman’s timekeeper, chief 
clerk to assistant superintendent, and head clerk in the office 
of the superintendent of the timekeeping bureau, chief clerk 
to the superintendent, assistant yardmaster, yardmaster and 
transportation inspector and train rule examiner. On April 
19, 1916, was appointed trainmaster of the Gulf & Ship Island, 
and on June 14 of the same year was promoted to superin- 
tendent, continuing in this position until March 1, 1917, when 
he returned to the Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas. On No- 
vember 1, 1917, he was appointed supervisor of wages and 
inspector of transportation, which position he held until the 
time of his recent promotion. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


W. H. Whitehead has been appointed auditor of the Lehigh 
& New England with headquarters at Bethlehem, Pa., suc- 
ceeding E. M. Kuntz, resigned, effective September 22. 


D. N. Fink has been appointed treasurer of the Oklahoma 
& Arkansas, L. W. Randolph has been appointed secretary 
and E. R. Jones general counsel, all with headquarters at 
Muskogee, Okla. 


George H. Parker has resigned as comptroller of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading to become commerce counsel of the 
American Short Line Railroad Association with office at 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Parker was formerly financial assist- 
ant to the director general of railroads and later comptroller 
of the United States Railroad Administration. In addition to 
his work for the short line association, Mr. Parker will also 
be engaged in private practice on general railroad accounting 
problems. 


Operating 


D. W. Steeper has been appointed acting superintendent of 
the Edson division of the Canadian National, with head- 
quarters at Edson, Alberta, succeeding A. D. Carey, effective 
September 15. 


G. H. Linney has been appointed acting assistant superin- 
tendent of the Canadian National, Western Lines, with head- 
quarters at Humbolt, Sask., succeeding E. W. Cameron, trans- 
ferred, effective September 16. 


Eugene H. Daniel, whose appointment as superintendent 
of transportation of the Central of Georgia was announced 
in the Railway Age of September 24 (page 600), was born 
on March 13, 1874, at Talbotton, Ga. He was educated at 
LeVert College, Talbotton, Ga., and entered railway service 
in 1892 as a telegraph operator for the Central of Georgia. 
Since that date he has served consecutively as train dis- 
patcher, chief dispatcher, trainmaster, transportation inspec- 
tor, division superintendent and assistant to the general 
superintendent, which position he was holding at the time 
of his recent promotion. 
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Traffic 


J. P. Baker has been appointed general agent of the Kansas 
City Southern, with headquarters at Houston, Tex., effective 
September 16, succeeding G. M. Riley, deceased. 


J. F. Fox, live stock agent of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., has been pro- 
moted to general live stock agent, with the same headquarters. 


O. J. English has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 
effective September 26, succeeding W. W. Johnston, resigned. 


Joseph D. Saunders, whose appointment as general freight 
agent of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles, Cal., was noted in the Railway Age of September 17 
(page 556), was born on May 25, 1885. He entered railroad 
service as a stenographer to the chief clerk in the passenger 
department of the Southern Pacific at Los Angeles in 1903, 
since which time he has been contracting freight agent, cor- 
respondence clerk to the assistant general freight and passen- 
ger agent, chief clerk in the general freight office, and indus- 
trial agent. He was appointed assistant general freight agent, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, on June 1, 1916, which 
position he held at the time of his recent promotion. 


Herman W. Klein, whose appointment as assistant general 
freight agent of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., was noted in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 17 (page 556), 
was born at Lathrop, 
Cal., on September 4, 
1888. He began rail- 
road work in the traffic 
department of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco in 
June, 1906, leaving that 
road in 1910 to enter 
the traffic department 
of the Southern Pacific. 
On September 1, 1916, 
he was appointed chief 
tariff clerk, which posi- 


tion he _ held until 
August 1, 1917, when 
he was promoted to 


chief clerk in the gen- 
eral freight department. 
One year later, he be- 
came acting assistant 
general freight agent at 
San Francisco, and on 
March 1, 1920, he was appointed foreign freight agent, which 
position he held until the time of his recent promotion. 





H. W. Klein 


B. Levy, whose appointment as assistant general freight 
agent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters 
at San Francisco, Cal., was noted in the Railway Age of 
September 10 (page 515), was born at Los Angeles, Cal., 
on October 29, 1885. He began railroad work in the auditor’s 
office of the Santa Fe on June 24, 1902, and after holding 
various minor positions, was promoted to chief clerk in the 
interline department. On January 1, 1910, he was appointed 
tariff clerk in the traffic department at Los Angeles, and on 
August 1 of the same year, he was promoted to chief tariff 
clerk. In July, 1913, he became chief local rate clerk at 
San Francisco, which position he held until December, 1916, 
when he was appointed chief rate clerk with the same head- 
quarters. During government control, Mr. Levy was asso- 
ciated with the San Francisco district freight traffic commit- 
tee. Upon the return of the railroads to private ownership, 
he became chief clerk to the assistant freight traffic manager 
of the Santa Fe, with headquarters at San Francisco, which 
position he held until the time of his recent promotion. 


Special 


Dr. Wayland Morrison has been appointed chief surgeon 
of the Santa Fe Coast Lines Hospital Association, succeed- 
ing Dr. N. H. Morrison, deceased. 
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F. P. Cruice has been appointed manager of the agri- 
cultural and industrial development department of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, with jurisdiction over the lines east of 
Albuquerque, N. M., with headquarters at Topeka, Kans. 


Mechanical ; 

A. W. Kirkland has been appointed acting superintendent 

of motive power of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, with 

headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., during the temporary absence 
of J. F. Sheahan, effective September 25. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


Walt Dennis, division engineer of the Wabash, with head- 
quarters at Moberly, Mo., has been appointed superintendent 
of the New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois, with headquarters at 
South Bend, Ind. 


F. A. Benz, division engineer of the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh with headquarters at East Salamanca, N. Y., has 
been transferred in a similar capacity to Du Bois, Pa., suc- 
ceeding J. B. Oatman, who has been appointed roadmaster 
with the same headquarters, and the position of division 
engineer at East Salamanca has been abolished. The posi- 
tion of engineer of construction has been abolished and D. S. 
Watkins, who held that position, has been assigned to other 
duties. These changes were effective September 1. 


H. O. Kelly, engineer of deferred maintenance of the 
Wabash, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed division engineer, with headquarters at Moberly, Mo., 
succeeding Walt Dennis, resigned, to accept service with 
another company. J. T. Vitt, assistant engineer, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, has been promoted to division engineer 
of the St. Louis Terminal division, succeeding H. N. Hunts- 
man, who has been appointed assistant engineer of the 
Detroit division, with headquarters at Montpelier, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding S. N. Crowe. 


Obituary 


W. B. Lindsay, who for the past 16 years has been eastern 
passenger agent of the Lehigh Valley with headquarters at 
New York, died on September 17 at New York. 


James E. Crosland, chairman of the Southern Classification 
Committee, died at his home at Atlanta, Ga., on September 
17, after an illness of several weeks. Prior to going with this 
committee Mr. Crosland was assistant general freight agent 
of the Louisville & Nashville. 


David H. Wilson, Jr., consulting engineer of the Erie, died in 
New York on September 15. Mr. Wilson was born at Paterson, 
N. J., in 1879, and was educated in the grade schools of Paterson, 
at the Bliss Electrical School, Washington, D. C., whence he was 
graduated in 1899, and Purdue University, from which institution 
he was graduated in 1902. Following his graduation, he was in 
charge of transmission line and electric railway construction in 
Porto Rico and subsequently was engaged in a similar connection 
in Canada. He went with the Erie in 1906 as electrical engineer, 
which position he held urtil 1911, when at his own request he 
was granted a leave of absence to work out a storage battery and 
an electric welding machine. When the Wilson Welder and 
Metals Company was organized he was elected vice-president. 
He re-entered the service of the Erie on June 1, 1921, as con- 
sulting engineer, which position he held at the time of his death. 


PERHAPS the one most immediately effective measure, how- 
ever, which the government could take to ameliorate the 
(unemployment) situation would be the funding of the exist- 
ing indebtedness of the railroad companies on account of 
capital expenditures while the roads were under its control. 
That would place at the disposal of the roads $500,000,000 
and would materially improve their financial position and 
hasten the time when they could make much needed expendi- 
tures for maintenance, improvements, and expansion.— 
The Guaranty Survey. 





